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Perhaps the best introduction to this discussion will be to insist on 
a technical distinction. The word curriculum when used with precision 
is very different from the word course. The latter refers to the group 
of exercises which constitute a term’s work in a single subject. Thus 
there may be a course in physics or a course in algebra or Latin. The 
term curriculum is more comprehensive; it connotes the whole group 
of intellectual experiences which are included in a student’s training 
throughout his period of study in one of the units of the educational 
system. There is a high school curriculum and a college curriculum. 
Both include numerous courses dealing with a great variety of subjects. 

With this distinction in mind we may with justice make the assertion 
that home economics has developed a series of courses but has never 
evolved a curriculum. Such a statement may be resented by a com- 
pany of special teachers of home economics, and possibly it would have 
been better to avoid any reference to this particular subject and to have 
put the critical statement which was made at the opening of this para- 
graph in such a way as to express the general truth that in the high 
schools and colleges of this country a great many students are pursuing 
courses but are not following well-organized, systematic curricula. 

The situation is one which results very naturally in a period of rapid 
expansion of the educational system. Let a large, new body of students 
enter higher institutions of learning and they will always bring with 
them some for whom the traditions of these institutions were not orig- 
inally formulated. For example, the American college was originally 
a seat of training for the clergy. It has become in increasing measure 
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a place where engineers and brokers and wholesale merchants are pre- 
pared for their later activities. It may or may not be true that the 
new class of students ought to have a classical education; it is safe to 
say in the light of experience that they do not intend to follow a classical 
curriculum. The result is that we are in a somewhat elastic state of 
indecision. The older curriculum is breaking up into a collection of 
courses and new courses are being inserted into the program of studies 
until the whole has a very uncertain and patchy appearance. 

The effect produced in the colleges by a rapid increase in student 
population is much less impressive than the effect produced in the high 
schools. In the schools we see clearly the purpose of the American 
people to offer to every one who will take it a free opportunity to go 
beyond the elementary school. No other civilization has ever ventured 
on so broad a program of popular education. Nowhere else is there a 
free high school accessible to all comers. The percentage of our popula- 
tion who are taking advantage of this opportunity is literally astounding. 
Thirty years ago ten per cent of the young people of high school age 
were in these institutions; today the percentage has risen to approxi- 
mately thirty. There are all classes of students in the high schools: 
the rich and the poor, the native-born and the child of the European 
peasant, the prospective lawyer and the prospective merchant. 

What has happened to the traditional curriculum under these condi- 
tions? We all know the answer. It has given place to an endless 
series of experimental collections of courses. The high school faculty, 
unable to cope with the new and complicated situation, has turned over 
very largely or entirely to the student and the parent the responsibility 
of composing something like a coherent curriculum out of the school 
offerings. 

It is not alone in the number and variety of students that the American 
educational system has been expanding. The number of subjects in 
which courses can be offered has increased with the progress of civiliza- 
tion. If one looks over the program of a modern high school one finds 
that many of the aspects of industry and of common life have been 
reduced to systematic, scientific form, such that they can be taught to 
whole groups at the same time. This is parallel with the fact that 
industry and common life have been studied and have been made 
scientific to a degree unheard of in earlier generations. Transportation 
is a science today, where a generation ago it was merely a form of strenu- 
ous effort. The conservation and distribution of savings is a profession, 
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where a generation ago it was merely a respectable business. The 
high school reflects all this in an enormously expanded program of 
studies and the college reflects it even more in the almost unlimited 
interpretation which is put on the meaning of the term liberal arts. 

We must not, however, get too far away from our real theme in our 
reference to chaotic conditions in other lines of education. Home 
economics is one of the striking examples of expansion in American 
education. When women came into the higher institutions of learning 
in this country they first devoted themselves to the pursuit of the 
traditional courses, but as their numbers multiplied and as the possible 
lines of study increased, the patience of women with the traditional 
studies broke down. For something like a generation woman’s higher 
education has been in process of reformulation. Experiment after 
experiment has been tried in the small. Or to put the matter in other 
words, course after course has been added to the program of studies. 
What has been very little done is to face the general problem of knitt'ng 
these new courses together into a broad, comprehensive plan which 
will deserve the name curriculum. 

Let me be concrete. Teachers of home economics have desired to 
make their work scientific. They have therefore emphasized certain 
natural sciences and have made these prerequisites to their own course. 
It may be remarked that this is a very common procedure in introduc- 
ing new subjects—to make some well-established subject prerequisite. 
So chemistry, for example, has preceded cooking. To be sure, the girl 
not infrequently finds that there is little or no use for her chemistry in 
the cooking class, but the subject must be made scientific. Further- 
more, the discriminating girl will find that she ought to know something 
about the market, but there is no prerequisite in political economy 
because the teacher of cooking never took such a course and, further- 
more, there will be no time left for cooking if all the desirable prerequi- 
sites are included. 

Home economics is not unique in the fact that it is a collection of 
new courses trying to break into a curriculum which has come down 
out of earlier and very different conditions. Home economics is also 
not unique in the fact that its leaders have devoted themselves to their 
own narrow field so closely that they have not seen the major issue which 
is before the schools today. That issue is not the piecing together of 
fragments of intellectual content, it is the systematic training of individ- 
uals through the organization of coherent curricula. 
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If the American Home Economics Association will realize its re- 
sponsibility for a curriculum as distinguished from a collection of courses, 
it can assume leadership in a field where our educational system is at 
present very defective. There are methods of discovering what women 
need in order to be effective in the modern world. I am not suggesting 
any narrow conception which views woman’s place in the world from a 
purely industrial or economic point of view. Women undoubtedly 
need, quite as much as men, contact with the idealism which the races 
have expressed in their literatures and the imagination which they have 
expressed in their science and art. A curriculum of home economics 
must include as essentials some literature and much social science. 
What else it must include I am not qualified to say, but I am sure that 
the American Home Economics Association can find out if it will turn 
attention to this as one of its major problems. My plea is for as scien- 
tific a study of the place of home economics as of any one of thedetailed 
items which now go to make up good courses in cooking or costume 


design. 


It should be the chief aim of a university professor to exhibit himself 
in his own true character; that is, as an ignorant man thinking, actively 
utilizing his small share of knowledge. In a sense, knowledge shrinks as 
wisdom grows: for details are swallowed up in principles. The details 
of knowledge which are important will be picked up ad hoc in each 
avocation of life, but the habit of the active utilization of well-understood 
principles is the final possession of wisdom.—A. N. Whitehead, Hibbert 
Journal, July, 1923. 
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HOME ECONOMICS EXTENSION AS AN EDUCATIONAL 
FORCE 


LITA BANE 
Executive Secretary, American Home Economics Association 


There is a wide diversity of opinion as to what education is and what 
it should be. Nevertheless, whether it be of the school room or the 
less conventional form, we can legitimately expect that it shall add to 
our knowledge, improve our skill, enlarge our appreciations, train our 
power to think and judge in theoretical fields of knowledge, give us 
such social contacts and ideals as will fit us to live in harmony, fairness, 
and comfort with out fellow men, and furnish a stimulus for creative 
work. There are doubtless other functions of education and certainly 
there is an overlapping in those mentioned; however, in a general way 
they serve to indicate the purpose of educational work. 

While education has accomplished much in the past, the full possibil- 
ities have not yet been reached either in the education of the young 
or in adult education. Particularly is there room for growth in the 
field of adult education. This field has developed through night schools 
and correspondence courses and has received a considerable impetus 
during the past few years. While home economics extension is not 
ordinarily considered as a part of this general movement but rather 
as a part of the agricultural demonstration movement, it nevertheless 
offers some of the same educational opportunities and problems. 

In connection with all home economics work one of the chief difficulties 
is to determine the field. The homemaker’s interests are as broad as 
life itself. Not only do chemistry and bacteriology and biology contain 
useful information for her but she is interested also in psychology, art, 
sociology, economics, political science, and what not. While home 
economics extension has not attempted to cover the entire field, it 
has not confined itself strictly to the subject matter usually included 
in formal courses of study. Rather with this material as the nucleus, 
it has built up a considerable piece of work, accessory perhaps but 
nevertheless important. For example, besides the problems of cloth- 
ing, food, and shelter, home economics extension workers have touched 
on fields of home production commonly taken care of by farm women 
such as poultry raising and gardening, on the problems of the construc- 
tive use of leisure time, on various community activities such as the 
hot lunch in rural schools, community rest rooms, and community 
recreation. 
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However, the major emphasis is given to those problems which the 
homemaker meets within her own home and which are as a rule un- 
touched by other agencies. In this broad field one can easily see the 
opportunity which the trained worker has for bringing to the home- 
makers those experiences which shall add knowledge, improve skill, 
enlarge appreciations, train the power to think and make judgments, 
train for living more harmoniously with one’s fellow men, and in many 
instances stimulate creative work. 

For example, home demonstrations are coming to be used to a con- 
siderable extent in certain fields of home economics extension work. 
I might explain that by a home demonstration we mean a carefully 
planned piece of work with an educational purpose and carried out under 
trained supervision. The home furnishings field offers an unusually 
good opportunity for this kind of work. When a woman sets about to 
refurnish and redecorate her house, or even one room in her house, under 
trained supervision, she learns something of the theory of line, color, 
and texture. She gains information regarding materials and their 
decoration and in this connection it is frequently possible to improve 
her skill. She must exercise judgment in the selection of these furnish- 
ings and thus she gets a good opportunity to improve her appreciation 
of the more desirable home furnishings. The stimulus for creative 
work is offered in a small way in connection with the decoration of 
household textiles and in a broader way in the making over of an old 
room to suit the cultivated tastes. It is easy to teach social lessons as 
a by-product of the study of home furnishings and their use. In this 
way a home demonstration may be made to fulfill a large educational 


purpose. 
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APPLICATION OF GENERAL METHODS TO THE TEACHING 
OF NUTRITION! 


MARY G. McCORMICK 
Chairman, Committee of New York Nutrition Council 


In nutrition work a knowledge of educational methods is quite as 
essential as a knowledge of the subject of nutrition. With the rapidly 
growing tendency to introduce nutrition in school and health programs 
the fundamental principles of psychology as they relate to the learning 
process should be held ever in mind by the nutrition specialist so that 
methods used may be consistent with the general educational methods 
that have been demonstrated to be most effective. 

The fundamental principles of the learning process are as follows: 


1. In trying to establish a habit give frequent opportunity to practice 
the habit with satisfaction. 

2. Be conscious of the presence of attendant learnings. 

3. Let the subject matter presented have intrinsic rather than extrinsic 


value. 


These principles are equally important whether teaching the pre- 
school child, the school child, or the adult, in the schoolroom, the health 
center or the home, to acquire good food habits and the right attitude 
toward food. 


In trying to establish a habit give frequent opportunity to practice 
the habit with satisfaction 


Psychologists have long taught that the only way to build a habit 
is to practice the movement; thinking about a movement is not prac- 
ticing it. There must be many repetitions of the desired movement. 
Dr. Kilpatrick warns however, that “practice is not all. The attitude 
of the learner plays an important part; practice with satisfaction builds; 
practice with annoyance tears down. To build a habit we must not only 
practice it, but we must feel that our practice works and be in some 
measure glad that it works. If I practice something with continued 
failure and annoyance, I shall find myself less and less inclined to do it. 
If this long enough continues so, I build in the end an aversion.” Dr. 


1 This article is based largely on an address by Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, Columbia Uni- 
versity, before the New York Nutrition Council, March 20, 1923. 
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Burnham lays emphasis on the stimulus of success and the paralyzing 
influence of failure. 


The need of success as a wholesome stimulus is universal. Children have 
an enormous appetite for it. They need large doses. Adults become de- 
pressed without it. It is vital for the normal. . . . . Now all this is 
very simple, so commonplace that some cannot see its significance, but each 
of you can recall what a stimulus to effort, success was in your own child- 
hood. . . . . You know cases where marked success in something or 
other has irradiated and affected the whole life of a child, stimulating his 
will and ambition. 


When we apply this principle to the teaching of nutrition we should 
resolve that in assigning a task to a child, we will select a project 
that is within the realm of his possibility. Let success be attainable. 
Success will stimulate to further effort while failure paralyzes effort. 
Avoid creating any demands the attempt to meet which will lead to 
failure. For example in eagerness to bring children up to standard 
weight, do not make children responsible for accomplishing the impos- 
sible. There may be economic or sociological conditions at home over 
which the children have no control but which nevertheless are an ob- 
stacle to their attaining normal weight. Again some physical defect 
for which their parents are unwilling to provide medical treatment may 
be responsible for their undernourished condition. Surely no child 
should be penalized for the negligence or ignorance of his parents. We 
may well ask ourselves whether we are dealing justly with the children 
who are not gaining in weight when we place them at the foot of the 
nutrition class. 

In addition to our attention to the undernourished children we are 
constantly endeavoring to build good food habits in the lives of all 
children. We must try to give frequent opportunity to practice the 
desired habit. Since many boys and girls dislike milk, cereals, and 
vegetables, we must not only utilize occasions but create occasions for 
teaching them to like these foods. The milk-feeding at school has been 
the means of teaching many children to like milk. The food prepared 
in the home economics classes may be used also as a means of helping 
children to acquire a taste for the essential articles of diet. When the 
girls in the home economics class have prepared some food that is suita- 
ble for children, the boys and girls in one of the grades, especially the 
elementary grades, may be invited to the home economics laboratory 
to eat this food. Each girl in the home economics class may divide her 
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cooked portion among two or three young children. The girl who 
prepared the food should be helped previously by her teacher in ways of 
meeting objections from the children. Seldom, however, do the little 
children refuse to eat the food. In this way the opportunity to taste 
foods which ought to be in their dietary and which perhaps are not 
served at home is given to a number of children. 

In order to provide repetition of the opportunity to taste the essential 
foods, however, we should obtain the codperation of the mother by 
teaching her: 


(a) To prepare the desirable foods in a wholesome and palatable form. 
(b) To serve them frequently. 
(c) The necessity for teaching the children to cultivate a taste for the 


important articles of diet. 


In teaching mothers the same principles of psychology should be 
remembered. “Practice with satisfaction builds; practice with an- 
noyance tears down.” Do not annoy the mother by using terms with 
which she is not familiar; draw illustration from child characteristics 
and from evidences of health or the reverse which she easily recognizes. 
The first change she introduces in the habits of her children makes her 
responsive to the next step. Suggestions to the mother for any change 
in habits or appeals to her to adopt better methods of training children 
must be easily understood and the desired results clearly seen or she 
will lack courage to attempt the untried. Experience has shown that 
one home visit will not establish the milk-drinking, cereal-and-vegetable- 
eating habit or overcome prejudices. Suggestions to the mothers 
given in an encouraging manner as to attractive ways of serving these 
foods in combination with foods already familiar often will help to 
change the state of mind from one of doubt and reluctance to one of 
willingness, desire and coéperation. This process, however, must be 
frequently repeated with variation. The mothers need reason, a re- 
minder, and encouragement. 


Be conscious of the presence of attendant learnings 


It must be remembered also that while a teacher is trying consciously 
to teach one thing a child is unconsciously learning many other things. 
When a child is given any task to perform he develops attitudes toward 
the task, toward the teacher, perhaps toward the whole subject of which 
the task is a part, which carry possibilities of much good or harm. 
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When children are required to report on home habits, too much em- 
phasis on any one habit, milk for example, may tempt a child to tell 
untruths, with the result that he may develop the untruthful habit 
instead of the milk habit. 

The nutritionist should be aware of these attendant learnings for 
they may promote or retard the end for which she is working. While 
she may wish the individual to begin now to practice good food habits, 
more especially does she want him to continue them all his life. It is 
possible for the nutritionist to present the subject in such a way as to 
create a desire for and cultivate an appreciation of the habit to be formed 
or it is equally possible to present the subject in such a way that an 
aversion not only toward one particular habit but even toward the 
whole subject of health may result. A child forced to go to bed early 
because it is good for him may develop an antagonism to health in 
general that will be difficult to overcome. Or too much zeal in making 
a child like milk, may lead one to serve it too often at first until the 
child wearies of the thought of the subject and “never wants to hear 
of milk again,” or see the teacher who insists, or the children who are 
praised because they like it. The attendant learning may be more 
undesirable than the primary learning was desirable. 

It is better to get action without exhortation. In general, the less 
the child’s conscious codperation is discussed the more successful the 
method. It is not always necessary to tell the child all the good results 
to be derived from milk, vegetables and cereals. Eating is a sensory 
pleasure and food habits can often be formed by making the situation 
one of pleasure and happiness. 

In corrective work with undernourished children there may be an 
attendant learning of another kind. The positive side of health should 
be emphasized and care must be taken lest any child develop a state of 
morbidity about his condition. If necessary to impress the parents 
with the seriousness of some physical defect the nutritionist should 
choose a time when the child is not present. If a child knows that he 
is in a serious physical condition, he may brood over it, lose confidence 
in his own ability, and develop an over-sensitiveness. Children often 
entertain unexpressed fears, the harmful effect of which is too little 
understood by the layman, but is fully appreciated by the psychiatrist 
who later is called upon to treat these mental cases as patients. 
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Let the subject matter presented have intrinsic rather than extrinsic 
value 


Subject matter may often be made more appealing to the children 
if it grows out of their own experience. The nutritionist should study 
the child’s interest; she must study his life at home and his life on the 
streetifsheis to become familiar with his experiences, for his experiences 
constitute a foundation upon which she can construct her teaching. 
The subject matter in nutrition is related to the every day life of the 
child and frequently has intrinsic rather than extrinsic value. With 
the healthy child who has undesirable food habits, health itself may not 
have an intrinsic value. Such children may be led to form habits from 
such an appeal as “to be polite” or “to be a good American in America.” 
But to the undernourished child, hampered in play and freedom by a 
weakened condition, health has immediate intrinsic value and may be 
presented as the goal to be attained. 

Every nutrition teacher when entering the classroom to talk on food 
has noticed the new light of interest that appears in the children’s eyes. 
The subject matter often given in connection with the old-time studies 
is so foreign to their experience that they welcome even the mention of 
potatoes. The nutritionists should take advantage of this interest in 
children to guide their thinking in developing a proper standard of 
health. If health as an ideal is approved by the children themselves, 
their codperation in attaining it is more readily obtained. 

To train children to adopt good health habits, including the habit 
of taking regularly the necessary foods; to develop in them the right 
attitude toward these habits, to give them the information they need 
now and in later life about their nutritive requirements are the aims of 
the nutritionist. Her problem is an educational one; its solution de- 
pends to a great extent on the reliability of the educational methods 


she uses. 
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THE MECHANICS OF POSTER-MAKING 
RUTH STRANG 


“The poster’s the thing.” During this era of visual appeal it has 
evolved rapidly and now has a recognized place in the teaching of home 
economics. 

When it first appeared for school use the poster was made for the pupils 
by the teacher, and its text was largely informational. Then followed a 
period when the children made their own posters. The value of the child- 
made poster has been, I think, somewhat over-emphasized; for the 
thought content is likely to be buried under the mere mechanics of 
drawing and printing. Moreover, when the emphasis is put on construc- 
tion, some of the phrases are so trite and so well-known that it seems 
futile to emphasize them further. Are you not weary of learning that 
“an apple a day keeps the doctor away,” or of being admonished to “keep 
clean” and to “‘eat the right food?” In home economics classes the 
posters for the children and by the children should be plans of posters 
rather than the finished product. These plans could be executed, as is 
so often done, in the art classes where the aim is, definitely, good design 
and precise technique. 

The completed poster, ready to use in a class lesson, also is of value. 
Like the movies it “gets over” an idea quickly, emphasizes an important 
point, has good memory value, and, if beautiful, gives a pleasurable 
feeling tone to the idea. 

These ready-to-use posters should conform to art standards. Hamil- 
ton King says, “The poster is an impression—a sweep of line, a flash of 
color—all that can be told of a tale in the passing of an instant—dramatic 
and imaginative, yet it is saliently sincere.” It should be well-designed, 
well-colored, well-printed and well-drawn—these qualifications in order 
of their importance. 

In designing the poster, it is well first tomakea small pencil sketch block- 
ing in the masses of illustrative material and printing, leaving a generous 
margin, and having the width of the blocks and spaces in the proportion 
of simple whole numbers, i.e., one to three, two to three, three to five, etc. 
It is well to avoid masses of small letters and intricate detail. Letters 
arranged vertically, one letter under the other, are unreadable and 
inexcusable. After a good arrangement has been worked out and the 
necessary letters fitted into the space provided, the full-size design can 
be drawn in pencil on Bristol board or colored poster paper. 
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The next important consideration is color. The flat, simple color 
schemes are the most effective. Too many colors and shades are a 
mistake. In a nurse’s office where there are a dozen good posters, the 
one that is most commented on by the small children who come in con- 
sists simply of four carrots cut out of orange paper, and mounted in a 
row on a black background. Two contrasting colors such as orange and 
blue, yellow and blue, yellow and violet, on a neutral background, are 
effective. Similar color schemes, such as a combination of greens— 
yellow-green, green, blue-green, light and dark shades of green, although 
not as striking as opposite color shemes, are almost certain to be 
harmonious. Magazine covers, such as those of “The House Beautiful,” 
books of posters, such as “Poster Design” by Charles Matlack Price, 
museum pictures, wall decorations, and Egyptian, Indian, Persian and 
other pottery, are full of suggestions for good color schemes. 

A striking difference between foreground and background, such as 
black on white or dark blue on yellow not only makes the poster more 
legible, but gives it better attention value as well. 

The third requirement of a successful poster, good printing, is often 
more a problem than a pleasure. Some teachers solve it by buying 
gummed letters of the size required. With a little practice, however, the 
letters can be drawn in less time than it takes to paste them. The first 
thing to do is to draw top and bottom guide lines in pencil with a T- 
square or triangle. It is also wise to run a few perpendicular lines up 
and down the paper to prevent the upright letters from slanting. Then 
lightly pencil in the letters, following some good model and keeping the 
same type of letter throughout and the same thickness of horizontal and 
vertical lines. For rapid work sketch in the letters with single pencil 
lines (these lines being the center of the finished letter) and draw over 
these with a broad lettering pen, such as Esterbrook & Co. Drawing and 
Lettering pen: No. 1, narrowest, or No. 3, a very useful width. Thus 
each line is inked in with a single stroke. A Gillet No. 303 is the pen the 
professional poster-maker most often uses, but I find that I seldom have 
time to ink in letters with it. 

The fourth qualification of a good poster, namely that it be well drawn, 
means in many cases well chosen and well pasted. There are so many 
attractive, interesting, and well-drawn clippings obtainable that it is 
seldom worth while to make an original drawing, unless one is especially 
clever or interested in doing so. 

There are psychological as well as artistic considerations in poster- 
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making. The following suggestions are summarized from Dr. Holling- 
worth’s book, “The Psychology of Advertising and Selling:” 

1, Since the span of attention is limited, a clear and easily-read 
sentence should consist of from five to sixteen words. 

2. An object in motion has higher attention value than a standing 
object (You have probably often noted the effectiveness of posters 
showing children in action). 

3. The feeling of interest is essential to sustained attention. The 
following are interest incentives: 

Novelty—Care must be taken not to let the novelty distract the atten- 
tion from the main point. 

Color—Brightness, harmony. 

Action—Figures must move, not pose. 

The Comic—Must be closely tied up with the idea of the poster. 

Feeling tone—The feeling of pleasure or displeasure which accompanies 
the picture. ‘Connection with pleasurable emotion fixates association 
and tends to lead to action.” Therefore, disagreeable images should 
be avoided. So should negative associations. 

Instinctive response—Appeals to appetite, family affection, safety, 
cleanliness, economy are usually effective. 

4. There should be a central point in the poster to which many other 
lines in the picture lead. It is by this means that the attention is 
focused on the Child in the Sistine Madonna. A French poster, “Lait 
Pur de la Vingeanne”’ by Steinlen also illustrates this focalization of 
interest. Here the central point is the bowl of milk. 

The wording of the slogans is another problem. The ideas should be 
expressed in a true advertising man’s manner. Some of the sayings on 
“Happy’s Calendar” are short and appeal to the children’s sense of 
humor: ‘‘Have horse sense—eat oatmeal,” ‘‘Never throw a bunch of 
spinach—there’s too much iron in it,” ‘‘Remember your stomach is not 
a cave, it’s you.” 

The following are some slogans composed by a class of junior high 
school boys, in their campaign to get rid of the push-carts in front of 
the school. The problem was to persuade all the other boys in the 
school not to buy from the push-carts: 

‘Pass them by—‘Eventually, why not now.’ ’’ 

‘All that smells good is not good.” 

‘Milk, bread, and fruits are first 

Candy, sweets, and drinks are worst.” 
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‘‘When the frankfurter man goes strolling by 
The right thing to do is not to buy.” 

Other slogans of more general interest are the following which were 
thought out by the same group. They are specific, and have a decided 
freshness and originality: 
| Milk. 

Fruit. 

Bread.” 


“Eat the ‘Big Three’ 


“The “Big Three’ 
Is the thing for me.” 
“Vitamins determine growth—eat them.” 
“More milk—less candy.” 
“Eat enough, chew enough, 
Play enough, sleep enough.” 
A specific, interest-arousing slogan, well arranged on the paper, well 
printed, and tied up with a dashing illustration makes an effective 
educational instrument. 


THE EFFECT OF IMPROVED FEEDING ON THE PHYSICAL 
AND MENTAL DEVELOPMENT OF UNDER-NOUR- 
ISHED AND BACKWARD CHILDREN 


FLORENCE M. GRAPER AND EDNA W. PARK 
Department of Household Science, University of Toronto 


Our attention was directed to this problem by observing a mental 
intelligence test on a small boy who was classed as a mental defective. 
This judgment was given without reference to his physical condition, 
although he was evidently far below normal, probably owing to de- 
ficiencies in his diet. 

The effect of improved feeding on his mental ability was studied over 
a period of seven weeks. He was found to be slightly under weight for 
his height and considerably under height for his age, indicating that his 
diet was lacking in either the growth elements and vitamins or that it 
was insufficient as a whole. He was given a noondav lunch which 
provided a plentiful supply of the factors which his home diet seemed 
to lack. At first he was listless and indifferent to his surroundings but 
sometime after the feeding had been started there was a noticeable 
change, he gradually became more alert and interested in everything 
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and increased in height and weight at more than the normal rate. A 
second mental test showed a remarkable advance in mental age so that 
he could no longer be termed a mental defective, but only dull. His 
intelligence quotient, which was 68 at the first test, increased to 82. 
The improved mental ability as shown by the test was confirmed by 
the boy’s school teachers. 

These interesting results lead to a further study with a number of 
children who were below par to determine whether or not a better diet 
would definitely improve their mental as well as their physical condition. 

Procedure. ‘The children selected for this investigation—two groups 
of four each—had been examined by the school physician and any 
physical defect corrected. They were all, except one, below normal 
weight and all considered by the school authorities below normal in 
mentality. In most cases the home conditions were bad, so that ig- 
norance and poverty were largely responsible for the subnormal condi- 
tion of these children. The standard weight for height and age used is 
the commonly accepted one prepared by Dr. Thomas D. Wood. 

Each of the two groups of children came for the noonday lunch five 
days a week for a period of about ten weeks. They were weighed, 
without shoes, every week at the same time of day. Both at the be- 
ginning and at the close of the investigation their intelligence quotient 
was determined by the Terman revision of the Binet-Simon intelligence 
tests. The estimated daily food requirements of the various children 
ranged between 1600 and 2800 calories. As a result of previous inves- 
tigations it has been found that the diet of malnourished children was 
generally lacking in total calories, protein of good biological value, 
vitamins, and mineral constituents. The lunches were therefore planned 
to supply over one-half the total calories for the day, about one-half 
the daily protein requirement, from one-half to two-thirds of the fat, 
one-half of the carbohydrate, all of the calcium, three-quarters of the 
phosphorus, and over one-half of the iron. 

‘ The meal consisted of a vegetable soup, usually made with milk, 
a scalloped or creamed vegetable dish, a pudding or stewed fruit, milk 
or cocoa to drink, and either white or brown bread with butter. 

Several devices were used to arouse the children’s interest in their 
own development and to induce them to eat the proper foods at home. 
After the lunch was served health stories were told to the children and 
colored stars were awarded for following various rules of health. Regu- 
lar visits were made to the homes of the children, and an attempt made 
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to interest the mother and instruct her with regard to the dietary needs 
of growing children. 
The physical condition of the children before and after the experi- 
ment are shown in table 1, and their mental condition in table 2. 
The classifications according to intelligence quotients were made on 
the following basis: 90-110, normal or average; 80-89, dull; 70-79, 


TABLE 1 
Physical condition of children 
neicur | wercnt | | over or 
SUBJECT AGE WITHOUT WITHOUT NORMAL UNDER GAIN 
SHOES SHOES WEIGHT WEIGHT 
yrs. mos.| inches | pounds | pounds | percent | pounds 
E.G Before experiment 8 0} 49.2) 57.2) 55.5 3 22 
| After experiment........... 8 3 50 59.4) 57 4.2 
W.H Before experiment.......... 11 50 58.3 | 62 -6.0 2.9 
After experiment........... 11 10 50.5| 61.2! 63.5| -—3.6 
RM Before experiment.......... 9 5; 52 61.6 | 64 —3.8 2.0 
After experiment. .......... 9 9 5$2.5| 63.6! 66.5| —4.3 2 
M.W Before experiment.......... 11 7, 56.2| 71.3} 80 /—10.9 70 
After experiment........... 11 56.6} 78.3} 81.6 |— 4.1 
M.L Before experiment.......... 8 11, 50 51.5} 58 |—11.2 26 
After experiment. .......... 9 2) 50.2); 54.1) 58.7 |— 7.9 
Before experiment.......... 13 5 37 71.5) 84 64 
“| After experiment........... 13 8 57.5; 77.9| 87 |—10.4 
ER Before experiment.......... 13 1 53.7 | 60.5| 72.2 |-—16.3 24 
After experiment........... 13 4 54 62.9' 73 
W.T Before experiment.......... 12 3 61.5) 94.4) 103.5 | —8.8 37 
| After experiment. .......... 12 6 61.6 | 98.1 | 104 —5.6 


border-line deficiency, sometimes classified as feeble-minded or as dull; 
below 70, mentally deficient. 


E. G. was overweight at the beginning but her teacher did not think she 
was well developed, and she appeared to be anemic. After the feeding was 
started there was a decided improvement—she was more alert and brighter 
in school, her color was much better, and her appetite improved. At first 
she refused to eat vegetables but with an increased appetite she found them 
quite palatable. 
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Although E. G. was found to be of normal intelligence at the first test, 
there was considerable difficulty in obtaining responses. At the second test 
there was a marked improvement in her mental attitude, which was shown 
by the fact that she gained one year in mental age during a period of three 
months. Her intelligence quotient during the period increased from 90, the 
extreme lower limit for normal intelligence, to 99. 


TABLE 2 
Mental condition of children 
BEFORE FEEDING AFTER FEEDING 
% 
|i lila) 7 
yrs. mos.| yrs. mos. yrs. mos.| yrs. mos 
E.G. | 8 07 2} 90} Normal but | 8 3 8 2} 99) Normal; great 
apparently improvement 
noted during 


tests 
W. H. 7/8 11) 71) Border-line (12 11} 71 | Same as before 


deficiency 
R.M.| 9 5|7 83 | Dull; easily | 9 99 5, 96 | Normal 
fatigued 
during tests 
M.W./11 71 Border-line (11 99 78 In same class; 
deficiency improvement 
noted 
M.L.|;8 10 Dull but 9 1 8 92 | Normal; marked 
border-line amprovement 
of normal noted 
L. H. |13 8 72) Border-line (13 810 5} 76 | Slight improve- 
deficiency ment noted 
E.R. 2| 9 7, 73 Borderline (13 410 8 Dull 
deficiency 
W. T. |12 411 4 92) Normal 12 613 0 104 | Normal; marked 
improvement 
noted 


W. H. was a difficult problem. His home conditions were so very bad 
that the improved feeding seemed to have little effect upon his development. 
As soon as he was taken away from his home environment and placed with 
relatives who took an interest in him, he began to gain steadily in weight. 
As the study progressed it was felt that his low mentality was probably hered- 
itary and that his was a case in which feeding could not improve mentality. 
The intelligence test showed no improvement. He did, however, become 
decidedly more interested in his personal appearance and his teacher thought 
he was improved a little in his school work. 
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R. M. was unable to come for his lunches throughout the period. At the 
end of the sixth week his family was quarantined and so he could not return 
for two months. He lost weight while away but gained during the short 
time he came back for his lunches after the quarantine was lifted. His appe- 
tite improved and he was very anxious to continue coming as long as possible. 
His teacher thought he was more active and alert and had improved con- 
siderably in his school work. Improvement was shown also by the marked 
increase in his mental age. Before the improved feeding started he was 
classified as dull but after four months he ranked as normal. 

M. W. responded quickly when the feeding started. If her mother had 
taken more interest the child would undoubtedly have reached normal weight 
very soon. Her teacher reported a remarkable change in her, both mentally 
and physically. She had a better color, more life, and took a keener interest 
in her work, as confirmed by the intelligence test. When M. W. was given 
the first mental test it was apparent that she belonged to the mental de- 
fective group, but after two months of improved feeding she brightened 
perceptibly, and although the second test left her in the same group, it was 
felt that she should not be classified as definitely feeble-minded. 

M. L. was very shy and unresponsive. Her mother was extremely ignor- 
ant, but tried to do her best in caring for her. The child disliked vegetables 
at first, but soon learned to like them in any form. She was very sallow but 
after the feeding had continued for several weeks had a more healthy com- 
plexion. She gained weight, but owing to frequent colds, did not come for 
her lunch regularly and did not prove a good subject. 

M. L.’s apparent dullness in school was doubtless due to the fact that she 
was below normal physically; during the short period of improved feeding, 
her mentality as shown by the intelligence test improved enough to show that 
it was not a lack of ‘‘brain cells” but of proper food. Her teacher also be- 
lieved she had benefited greatly by the feeding. 

L. H. was a rather difficult case because her parents always appeared 
antagonistic. They had refused to pay a few cents to enable her to have 
a cup of milk at school; instead of allowing her to come for lunch regularly 
they frequently wanted her at home to help with the noon meal which often 
consisted of bread and jam. Considering these conditions, L. H. gained very 
well physically. Her mental improvement as shown by the intelligence 
test was not very great, since she remained in the same class, but her teacher 
thought that she was brighter and had more energy after the feeding started. 

E. R. had very badly diseased tonsils and it was necessary to have them 
removed six weeks after the feeding began. Before that time her weight 
curve went up and down. After the operation she maintained her weight, 
she felt and looked better, her appetite was greatly improved and her mother 
seemed to appreciate the fact that she had learned to eat many more vegetables 
than before. In addition she was decidedly more interested in everything 
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about her, and her intelligence test showed such a great mental improve- 
ment that she was classified as dull rather than as feeble-minded. 

W. T. responded very well, but two weeks before the end of the feeding 
she was taken sick with a bad cold. She should not have been considered 
below normal mentally as her first test proved her to be quite normal but 
her mental ability had apparently not been developed to the full capacity; 
when she gained physically, her mentality improved very markedly—a gain 
of twenty months in mental age in two months time. 


Conclusions. This investigation seems to show that a great deal 
can be done by proper feeding to improve the mental and physical 
conditions of children who are below normal. Without exception the 
mothers of these children knew nothing of food values, and required 
instruction as to the proper food for growing children. Without the 
intelligent codperation of the parents, it is very difficult to get satis- 
factory results, unless the improved feeding includes the three meals 
of the day. Futher, this investigation indicates that if a child is below 
normal in mental development, there may still be a chance of improve- 
ment by making sure that the food requirements are adequately met. 

From only a few cases and during so short a period we can not make 
conclusive statements as to the importance of food in improving the 
mental status of weak-minded children, but from this preliminary study 
we feel that every child should be given a fair chance of proper nutrition 
before he is branded as feeble-minded. Is it not then worth while to 
carry on more extensive studies along this line in the hope of improving 
the mental status of many of our school children by bettering their 
physical condition? Normal weight is not always an index to normal 
development, and should not be the chief aim; good all round growth 
both mental and physical is the important goal. 
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HOME ECONOMICS IN NEGRO SCHOOLS 


CARRIE ALBERTA LYFORD 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia 


In no section of the country jhas the teaching of home economics 
passed through more interesting phases of development than in the 
Negro schools of the South. Understanding of the present condition 
of home economics education in Negro schools is impossible until one 
is acquainted with the factors, both past and present, that have effected 
its introduction and growth. 

Among the many schools for Negroes established at the close of the 
Civil War a few at once introduced industrial training for both girls 
and boys. In such schools as Hampton Institute, Tuskegee Institute, 
and Spellman Seminary, girls have always been taught the household 
industries as a means to securing better home and community conditions. 
While these schools have served only a small portion of the race, their 
graduates have scattered to various communities from year to year and 
have carried with them ideals of better home life that have begun to 
show in an increasing number of communities and that have long since 
given rise to a great number of small industrial schools, as well as to 
the introduction of industrial work into schools of other types. 

The establishment of home economics courses in the Land Grant 
Colleges for Negroes came as a much later educational development 
made possible by federal and state funds. However, the limited sum 
which was thereby provided in each state has not been sufficient for 
proper advancement of the work in these institutions, and only within 
recent years have they come to offer a real contribution to the education 
of Negro women in homemaking. 

There is much misunderstanding of the nature of the work in home- 
making that has been carried on in the Negro schools due to the lack of 
knowledge relative to general school conditions. For the most part 
the home economics work offered in Negro schools has been comparable 
to that which is carried on in the upper grades of the elementary schools. 
In courses that have been considered of secondary grade in the Negro 
schools there has been too meagre a foundation of science, and too little 
emphasis on principles. This has been largely due to the lack of ial 
aration before entering school. 

When the first industrial schools were established many of the Negro 
students entered with very poor scholastic preparation, though they 
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had already reached the age for serious work. They were accustomed 
to assuming responsibilities because of the economic pressure under 
which their families lived, and could prepare a meal or do the laundry 
work for a family with comparative ease while their school achievement 
fell very low. Only remarkable persistence made it possible for them 
to complete the academic work required. 

Such conditions have continued to some extent and students who are 
over age, but who have done much responsible work, are still seeking 
an education. Only within the last four years has so well-established 
a school as Hampton Institute been able to abolish all grades below 
high school. A similar condition has existed in all other schools to which 
students have come from rural sections. Even in city schools, main- 
tenance of standard high school courses has been difficult because of 
the limited preparation of the students. College courses have suffered 
still more seriously. The number of four-year college courses in home 
economics is extremely limited. 

The need for carrying on work of elementary grade in the private and 
state schools can readily be understood as one gains knowledge, not 
only of the limited number of schools for Negroes, but also of the short 
school term still existing in many rural communities, the low average 
attendance, and the poorly qualified teachers employed. 

In addition to such handicaps the schools have suffered from an al- 
most total lack of supervision, remedied in part, during recent years, 
by the appointment of state agents for Negro education whose work is 
carried on under the supervision of the General Education Board, in 
close codperation with the state departments of education. Still more 
recently the coéperation of the state supervisor of home economics with 
the state agent for Negro education has made possible helpful super- 
vision of home economics education in the Negro schools in most of 
the southern states. 

Recognizing the fact that many children in the Negro schools will 
never progress beyond the elementary grade, the administrators of the 
Jeanes Fund, established in 1910 to help the small rural schools, have 
utilized it to pay supervising industrial teachers who “bring suggestions 
and encouragement to the rural teachers, and vary the book lessons 
with some teaching of the homely, useful forms of farm and household 
things.” Simple as are the lessons thus given, they may be regarded 
as the first step in the teaching of homemaking to Negro children in 
the rural communities. 
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The work of the Jeanes industrial supervisors is now carried on in 
more than three hundred counties. In some cases the salaries are paid 
wholly or in part by public funds. The work is coming to be highly 
valued as a means of improving the standard of the rural schools, and 
effort is made to improve the quality of service which the supervising 
teachers render by calling them together for frequent conferences and 
by making it possible for them to take summer-school courses for self- 
improvement. 

The Jeanes work is seldom carried on beyond the sixth and seventh 
grades. Fortunately opportunity for more advanced training has been 
offered many colored girls and boys through the county training schools 
established in 1911-1912 through aid received from the Slater Fund. 
The county training schools were intended “to supplement the work 
of the common rural schools; to lay emphasis on thorough work in all 
common school studies; to give industrial training, laying particular 
emphasis upon subjects pertaining to home and farm; to prepare boys 
and girls to make a good living and to lead useful lives by knowing how 
to care for the home, to utilize the land, to make home gardens, to raise 
their own meat, poultry products, milk products, etc.; and to prepare 
young men and young women to become rural and elementary school 
teachers.” 

Today there are one hundred and seventy-nine county training schools 
in the South, all maintaining a term of at least eight months. Four 
years of high school work have not yet been possible in all of them but 
a year at a time is being added as rapidly as local conditions permit. 
The establishment of these schools has marked the beginning of a system 
of rural high schools for Negroes. The county training schools are aided 
by the Slater Fund, the General Education Board, and the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund, but the expenses are borne in increasing measure by public 
funds and it is anticipated that eventually these schools will be entirely 
supported by public funds. 

The plan for the county training school always includes a room for 
industrial work for the boys and home economics for the girls. Prac- 
tically all of the girls over fourteen years of age in the county training 
school spend from one hundred and eighty to seven hundred and fifty 
minutes per week in the home economics laboratory. In a number of 
counties the work has been of sufficiently high standard to qualify for 
federal aid under the Smith-Hughes Act. Eleven per cent of the girls 
are registered as taking vocational home economics under the Smith- 
Hughes regulations. 
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The city high schools for Negroes have shown more rapid advance 
than the rural schools and the home economics departments in the 
cities have frequently been well equipped and intelligently administered. 
However, they have also suffered from lack of funds and from the poor 
preparation of the teachers. 

The problem of providing Negro teachers of home economics in the 
city schools for Negroes first became serious when state laws made it 
necessary to have separate teachers for the two races. In 1896 the 
establishment under the Slater Fund of the Southern Industrial Classes 
in Norfolk, Virginia, not only made a beginning of what has since become 
a well-organized city system of home economics education, but also 
undertook to prepare enough Negro teachers of home economics to 
conduct the classes in Norfolk, Portsmouth, Berkley, and Newport 
News. Study in these classes meant hard work on the part of the busy 
grade teachers who took their normal course at the close of their school 
day, but they conscientiously completed the thorough courses and 
afterwards rendered faithful service in these communities. It is in- 
teresting to note that some of the women who received their preparation 
in these early classes are still teaching. 

The greatest handicap to progress in home economics education in 
the Negro schools continues to be the lack of a sufficient number of well 
trained teachers. This condition is being rapidly remedied as good 
teacher-training courses are now being carried on in the State Land 
Grant Colleges, the State Normal Schools, and in several private in- 
stitutions, and as teachers in service are eagerly pursuing courses in 
summer schools. State requirements for certification of Negro teachers 
are today being conscientiously enforced and within a few years the 
standards for Negro teachers promise to be as high as for teachers in 
the white schools. The careful examination of the qualifications of 
Negro teachers would be the cause of serious embarrassment to those 
who have been teaching for many years were not temporary certificates 
permitted, while further study in summer school courses is made possible. 

No presentation of the development of home economics education 
in the South would be complete without reference to the extension work 
carried on under the U. S. Department of Agriculture. Promotion of 
extension teaching in the rural communities has been one of the most 
valuable contributions that the General Education Board has made to 
Negro education. For years extension work is rural communities 
has been actively carried on by the industrial schools for Negroes. More 
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recently it has received increased emphasis as better state organization 
has come into existence and more public funds have been available. 
The Land Grant Colleges have developed extension departments and 
are carrying their work into many sections. In 1923 there were em- 
ployed coéperatively by the United States Department of Agriculture 
and the state agricultural colleges in the southern states one state leader 
in Negro home demonstration work, five assistant state leaders, and 
ninety-seven county home demonstration agents, making a total of 
one hundred and three Negro women engaged in such work. The value 
of such work is apparent in the condition of many rural communities. 
Not only does it lead to better home conditions but often it is the means 
of encouraging the residents of the rural sections to maintain better 
schools, and of inspiring the young people to continue in school until 
they are better prepared to undertake the responsibilities of adult life. 
The demonstrations in housewifery given in the extension demonstra- 
tions by the Negro agents are unquestionably among the most important 
lessons in homemaking carried on in the South today. For the year 
1922 there were reported 56,484 such demonstrations, including prob- 
lems in food production, (dairying, poultry raising, and gardening), 
food preservation, food preparation, clothing and textiles, and home 
management. In addition to this work with women, there are the girls’ 
clubs in which Negro girls have raised products that totalled $557,983.00 
in value. 

In a field where the need for education in homemaking is so great, 
when all the equipment of the modern educator is available to the 
young Negro woman of ambition, no work could seem more worth 
while than to carry on the tradition established by the women of the 
race who have given their lives to the development of a high standard 
of home life. 
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PROBLEMS OF HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 


FRANCES ZUILL 
Supervisor of Home Economics Education, Baltimore, Maryland 


The problems and issues in home economics education today are 
radically different from those which seemed vital five years ago. Courses 
of study have been revised and their objectives are better understood and 
more definitely defined. Procedure has been improved through more 
careful application of educational methods. Emphasis has been shifted 
so that technique of stitchery and compilation of recipe books no longer 
appear as important objectives. An article in a recent number of 
Teachers’ College Record on newly-developed tests shows that home 
economics teachers have managed to get some information “across.” 
In spite of all this, there never was a time when home economics workers 
had a greater responsibility for the future of the work. It is with this 
responsibility in mind that some important facts are here brought to- 
gether for the serious consideration of those interested in home economics 
education. 

No one school question is more discussed than the rising cost of public 
education. Whatever else may be the cause of the mounting costs, the 
so-called special subjects come in for their share of criticism. The 
Seventeenth Annual Report of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching should stir home economists to think about their place 
in the public school system. It has brought before the public a point of 
view which those of the older school believe to be the correct one and 
which is shown by two statements from a chapter on the rising cost of 
education. 


This increase in cost is due in part to justifiable and necessary causes—the 
increase in numbers, and betterment of facilities, the improvement of teachers’ 
salaries. . . . [But] a very large part is due to the change in the primary 
conception as to what the school isfor. . . . Both financial necessity and 
educational sincerity require that those who are responsible for public school 
education shall return to a feasible and educationally sound conception of the 
school. . . . [and] what it can do and what it ought not toattempt. . . 

The second invisible factor which has perhaps done more to increase the 
cost of public education than any other one factor . . . . is the so-called 
enrichment of the curriculum. 


In the New York Sunday Times of March 11 and 18, a series of articles 
by several noted educators appeared under the caption, “What is a school 
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for?” Mr. Alfred E. Stearn’s comment is here quoted because of its 
significance to us: 


To some educators who, like the writer, have for years protested against the 
ever increasing tendency to load our public school curricula with purely 
practical and utilitarian subjects and to make these schools an experimental 
laboratory for the testing of almost every new fad and frill that human mind 
can conceive, the recent report of the head of the Carnegie Foundation is 
welcomed with unconcealed satisfaction. 


Dr. Charles Elliott emphasized a very different point of view with 
reference to home economics studies: 


Make sure that every pupil has a fair chance to learn the elements of agri- 
culture, dietetics, cooking and hygiene, every boy the elements of some manual 
trade and every girl the domestic arts. 


Dr. Dewey wrote that schools should teach those subjects which are 
found to be: first, necessary, and secondly, highly useful, in developing 
good citizens, industrial and political, for leisure as well as for work, and 
good members of the family and the neighborhood as well as of the 
political state and the workshop and the farm. He asks why we have 
a free public system which is supported by taxes collected from the 
people in the community and which is neither a charity nor a gratuity 
on the part of the public. 


It is an investment made to perpetuate itself and to promote its own 
interests so that the state will be a better place in which to live and to make a 
living. Therefore, the schools are charged with obligations to return dividends 
on the investment. Each subject of study should select and teach those details 
that promise greatest returns to the state through appropriate development of 
the individual. 


Home economics teachers are entrusted with the responsibility of 
bringing returns sufficient to pay for the investment which must be made 
for home economics advancement. In a recent college examination in 
home economics a large proportion of the students stated that home 
economics education cost less than academic education. This, of course, 
is not true. Standard home economics equipment requires a larger unit 
of space for the laboratories and an initial outlay greater than that for 
a regular classroom. The class unit in home economics is usually one- 
half as large (24) as the class unit in academic subjects, and therefore 
the instruction cost is twice as great. There is a constant outlay for 
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materials not needed in the three R’s. Are the returns through the girls 
who go out from the home economics courses sufficient to pay for the 
cost to the state? One would be bold indeed to attempt to answer that 
question, but it is safe to say that the returns will be very small if the 
teachers as a body do not see the larger meaning of home economics. 
The returns will be small if they fail to take part in the important 
movements for social betterment, or if their interests in home economics 
are bounded by the four walls of the classroom or even by the walls of 
the school. The returns will be negligible as long as we are more con- 
cerned with the two per cent of girls in college than we are with the ninety 
per cent of girls below the high school. The returns will be a minus 
quantity so long as one of our national leaders can stand before two 
hundred home econemics teachers and say that girls in a school which is 
ninety per cent Jewish are being taught meat preparation with no regard 
for the Jewish dietary laws; that girls in a so called foreign district are 
being taught puff pastry (made with a glass rolling pin filled with ice) 
before they know the first rudiments of nutrition or even a few American 
customs; and that girls in a certain high school in this country are being 
taught home economics by verbatim dictation from the teacher’s univer- 
sity note book. The returns will be doubtful so long as “scientific” 
conclusions are drawn from flimsy and insufficient data, as is sometimes 
done in home economics work. 

What is home economics education for? A great deal has been said 
recently about the contribution of home economics to the health program. 
Many home economics teachers have recognized this as a piece of work 
which they could do in codperation with parents, classroom teachers, 
nurses, doctors, social workers and Red Cross nutrition workers. Sig- 
nificant work of this kind has been done, but health work is still not 
generally undertaken by home economics departments. Dr. Bagley of 
Columbia is reported to have said in a conference with some leaders in 
our field that unless the health program is taken over by home economics 
people, it will be taken over by other departments and that in five years 
home economics will be so far back on the shelf that it can scarcely be 
found. Hand in hand with the health program, and really a part of it, 
is the nutrition program. Here again is a piece of work for which home 
economics teachers are fitted by their training, but here again they will 
lose an opportunity to do a significant piece of work unless they keep on 
the job. 

In determining the objectives in home economics courses, some leaders 
have placed emphasis upon economics. It is claimed that good instruc- 
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tion in home management is based upon a budget system and upon a 
thrift program. Still others lay stress on the sociological background of 
the home. Important as is the health program, the nutrition program, 
the thrift program, the program for education for leisure, and the 
others, the practical purposes for which the home economics departments 
were organized should not be entirely forgotten. The classroom methods 
have changed and improved, but it must be remembered that no one 
method, whether it be home project, or school project, or cookery 
taught by meals, will be the panacea for all our ills, any more than any one 
single program. In formulating the objectives the underlying principles 
of successful home life must be constantly kept in mind. 

At the Chicago meeting of the American Home Economics Association 
Dr. Charles H. Judd! justly stated that home economics has developed a 
series of courses, but has never evolved a well-organized, systematic 
curriculum. This is a clear challenge for a constructive piece of work 
to be undertaken by the leaders in home economics education. It can 
not be done alone by active home economics faculties in colleges or 
universities, or by supervisors or directors in the field, or by classroom 
teachers, but it must be evolved by pooling the experience of all. 

As a reaction from a rather narrow program of work, there is often a 
tendency to swing too far in the other direction and to draw up a program 
too bigto handle. Ata recent conference of the home economics teachers 
a program was outlined which covered civic education, health education, 
art education, thrift education, and nutrition work. It also included 
correlation with all the subjects in the curriculum and coéperation with 
all outside organizations which have committees on home economics 
or such kindred subjects as living costs or child welfare. The program 
also suggested a training for home economics teachers comparable to that 
of a doctor or lawyer. A state director of vocational education who was 
present asked why there should be any other phase of education. 

Another unfortunate tendency in curriculum making has been to 
require subjects which seemed to correlate well, rather than those which 
make for a well-rounded education, regardless of the fact that it is quite 
as necessary for a girl majoring in home economics to be given a cultural 
background as it is for a girl majoring in academic subjects. 

It is to be hoped that in the making of curricula, in the formulation 
of courses of study, and in the requests for funds for home economics 
work home economics leaders will not become too much like Sinclair 


! Pages 613 to 616, 
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Lewis’s Carol Kennicott,—so zealous to educate, standardize, and to 
better situations that they lose the power to see things through the eyes 
of the whole school and the community. More of the spirit of tolerance 
exemplified by Hutchinson’s Mark Saber is needed to create the right 
spirit in regard to the place of home economics education in the whole 
field of education. 


PLANNING FOR THE HOT LUNCH IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


ANNA L. STECKELBERG 
Western State College, Gunnison, Colorado 


The plan for providing a hot lunch in a rural school must be worked 
out by each teacher according to the particular conditions in her com- 
munity. A year’s study of actual conditions has, however, led the writer 
to the conclusion that to be successful any plan must comply with 
certain standards. It must provide the proper kind of food with the 
least possible extra expenditure of time and effort. It must not use the 
older girls to prepare food for the remaining pupils unless the work can 
be made worth while to the girls themselves. It should, if possible, 
bind the different elements of the community together and must avoid 
all danger of community dissension. It should pass over into the 
homes of the pupils general information which will influence the selec- 
tion of all the meals rather than apply merely to one part of one meal. 
It must keep the cost as low as possible. It must do without outside 
labor, not because employing such labor is necessarily undesirable, but 
because it is usually impossible. 

The problem is often complicated by the fact that the rural schools 
are in charge of young, inexperienced teachers who have spent most 
of their life in town. Normal school graduates, perhaps eighteen or 
twenty years old, with no knowledge of the problems of rural communi- 
ties or rural homes, often with no training in homemaking of any kind, 
take places in rural schools until they have gained enough experience 
to be trusted with a grade or room in town. Such a girl frequently 
knows nothing about food values or food preparation. About all 
she does know about a hot lunch is that the nutritionists say a hot dish 
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should be provided, and that she must find some way of providing it. 
This article describes some of the ways in which such teachers have 
attempted to meet the situation and the results of their experiments. 

One teacher had read that often some community organization would 
take charge. There was none in her community—no club, no organiza- 
tion of any kind except the church and the school. An organization of 
the mothers was formed. They decided that each woman should take 
her turn at providing the noon meal and then bring it to the schoolhouse. 
For a time this seemed to work very well. There was no expense to the 
district, that is, the school fund. There was no extra work for the 
teacher. The children likedit. It was quoted in various school journals 
as a very successful method. Gradually, however, comparisons of the 
meals created rivalry between the women. The school lunch became 
a contest in cookery and with this the expense of providing it became 
almost prohibitive. The women who felt that they could not afford 
to serve a banquet to the school children, refused to have their children 
sofed. Asa result, a feeling of bitter resentment arose in the neighbor- 
hood. The school, instead of being the one community interest, became 
the cause for community quarrels. It will require considerable tact 
to interest those people again in a hot school lunch. Moreover, because 
no one understood food values, the lunches served did not fulfill the real 
purpose of a! school lunch, which is to provide the proper kind of food 
for children. Nor did they teach the mothers anything about wise food 
selection. 

Another plan which seems plausible and easy in the abstract is to have 
the food materials brought from the different homes in turn and prepared 
at the school by the teacher or the older girls. The obvious advantages 
are that the children get something hot without paying for special food 
and that little effort is required by the mothers. The disadvantages 
become more and more apparent when the plan is put into operation. 
This plan does not assure the proper kind of food to the children, any 
more than the previous one. It does not give their families any more 
understanding of what is a well-planned diet. The necessary equip- 
ment is likely to involve considerable expense. The work is a burden 
on whoever does it. If left to the teacher, it means another task in 
her crowded day, and usually one for which she is so ill prepared that it 
comes hard and she does it badly. It also interferes with the rest she 
must have at noon if she is to work effectively in the afternoon. If 
the older girls do the cooking under her direction they simply share an 
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irksome task. The average teacher in these schools does not know 
enough about food preparation to give the girls useful instruction in it. 
It sometimes happens that a girl knows more about cooking than the 
teacher. This may improve the lunch but it does not make the work 
any more valuable to the girl. In school houses where water must be 
carried some distance, cooking lunch for the pupils should not even be 
considered. Carrying buckets of water is hard work, and washing 
dishes without enough water is not a thing to be encouraged anywhere, 
certainly not in a school. 

Another serious objection to having the pupils help with the lunch at 
noon is that it interferes with their play, which most of them need more 
than they do experience in housework. Rural children ordinarily spend 
too little time in playing, especially in group playing. It is not unusual 
to find the day of a child in the country spent like this: 


6:00-6:30 a.m. Milking 

6:30-6:45 Helping with breakfast 

6:45-7:00 Breakfast 

7:00-8:15 Washing dishes, sweeping, making beds, feeding chick- 
ens, and preparing vegetables for dinner 

8:15-8:30 Getting ready for school 

8:30-9:00 On the way to school 

9:00-4:00 At school 

4:00-4:30 p.m. On the way home 

4:30-6:00 Feeding chickens, gathering eggs, hoeing the garden, 
ironing 

6:00-6:30 Milking 

6:30-7:15 Helping with supper 

7:30-8:00 Washing dishes, cleaning kitchen, mending, or doing 
other necessary work 


When a girl spends two hours or more helping in the kitchen at home 
it is not justifiable to let her do more cooking and dishwashing in school 
unless the teacher is qualified to give her knowledge which she does not 
already possess. 

Even though there is no provision for materials and equipment, no 
organization to assume responsibility, no available water-supply, the 
rural teacher can not shirk her responsibility in seeing that her pupils 
get proper food at noon, and in such a way that it teaches them some- 
thing about wise food selection. Fortunately she will need only a little 
special training to teach the different types of food and their uses in the 
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body, the planning of wholesome, well-balanced meals, and the sanitary 
care of food and dishes. Procuring a hot lunch at noon may appear as 
her initial aim, but in her mind it will be subordinated to that of reach- 
ing the parents through the children, helping them all to a better under- 
standing of food values and good dietary habits, and making the school 
function as a civic and social center for the district. For example, she 
will remember that the big point in selecting food is not whether it is 
hot or cold, but what purpose the different kinds serve in the diet. Such 
facts can be taught without actually preparing food. We do not stage 
a miniature war when we teach about one in history. If the simple 
facts of food values are taught to the rural girl, there is a good chance of 
her applying them in selecting and preparing food at home. Inciden- 
tally she will pass them on to her mother as they work together and the 
diet of the whole family may be improved. 

If the untrained teacher did but know it, there is much help available. 
Aside from sending free bulletins on food selection intended especially 
for people without special training, the state colleges of agriculture have 
a staff of specialists who will speak at conferences and meetings. 

One rural teacher who knew this and who wanted to arouse interest in 
better food selection went at the matter indirectly. She planned for a 
general meeting, a farmers’ institute, at which she arranged a talk on 
feeds and feeding. She chose this topic because most of the men were 
interested in feeding cattle and hogs. This she had followed by a talk 
from the nutrition specialist who applied the same kinds of facts to 
human diet. When you have recognized that alfalfa and milk are 
essential in the diet of a pig it is easy to convince you that a child needs 
milk and vegetables. The outcome was that the children agreed to 
bring milk to supplement their school lunch. Thus was provided the 
dietary essential most commonly lacking in the food of country children. 
Later in the year, when it began to get colder, the teacher arranged a 
conference with the mothers and insured a goodly attendance by send- 
ing out personal invitations to her party. Here they planned together 
how to improve the lunch at the school, what to send and how to send it. 
Keeping in mind what they had heard as to the needs of the children, 
they decided first that there must be a hot dish; then that, since vegetable 
could be served at home, as much milk as possible should be used in 
school. The next question was who should do the cooking. It was 
decided to do it at home and reheat the food at school. As one mother 
put it, “The cooking is my job—yours is to teach us and the children.” 
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Of course, this plan could be safely followed only in cold weather when 
the danger of food spoiling is usually negligible. It was agreed to use 
half-pint jars, have these filled at home and reheated at school. The 
food was to be eaten out of the jars, which were to be washed at home. 
One woman donated the large, flat pan which she used for canning and 
which was provided with a rack for the jars. A coal-oil stove was 
rented. The teacher’s share in the work was reduced to a minimum. 
At recess she put water into the pan. Theneach child loosened thelid on 
his jar and placed the latter on the rack in the pan. At 11:30 the stove 
was lighted and by noon the food was hot. All the teacher had to do 
after that was to empty the water from the pan and turn out the flame. 

The same nutrition specialist came to a second institute and the 
women were so interested in the reasons for things she said that they 
decided to use the outlines which the college had prepared for food- 
study clubs. They still meet frequently for discussion and have learned 
much of food values. Their children have a better chance of getting the 
right food. The information they have gained will be in use long after 
the teacher is gone. 

Because an untrained teacher can, with help, accomplish such results, 
it does not follow that she should not herself know something of food 
selection and similar subjects. On the contrary, all teachers, whether 
in urban or rural schools, should know some of these things. Until 
they do they must at least be made to see that they are lacking in some- 
thing essential for the best teaching. 

In the Colorado Western State College the students have an oppor- 
tunity to learn a few such facts and a two-hour course in food selection 
and nutrition is required of all freshmen. The aim is to give them an 
idea of what makes up a good diet, why different kinds of foods are 
needed, what happens if wrong kinds are used, and how to choose food 
properly in the college cafeteria. Thus the teachers know a little of 
food value when they leave and realize that it is not merely the tempera- 
ture of a school lunch which is important, but the use of the right kinds of 


foods. 
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STUDY OF THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY AS A PART 
OF TEACHER TRAINING 


FLORENCE H. CHURTON 
University of California, at Los Angeles 


Suggestions for making the food work in public schools vital to the 
health of the pupils were given some time ago in an article in the JoURNAL 
or Home Economics.! To prepare the student-teacher not only to 
carry out such suggestions but also to make all of her work in home 
economics vital to the children is the task which the training school at- 
tempts to accomplish. 

The preparation given in the methods and teaching courses to the 
home economics student consists principally in showing her the best 
ways to plan courses, to present lessons, to manage class routine, and 
to direct the administrative work of a department. The time allowed 
for such a program is usually insufficient, and all new teachers go to 
their first positions with limited equipment. In the methods course 
there is discussion of all phases of the work, but in the supervised teach- 
ing it is to be feared that practice is given in presentation of lessons and 
simple management rather than in planning work adapted to individual 
classes. As a result the student acquires her impression of a teacher- 
made course which will answer for any class because she has not had a 
part in the study of the pupils in this school which the supervisor has 
made. Indeed she may not have known that any study was made. 
That such is the case may be inferred from the criticism in the 
not distant past that new teachers have attempted to reproduce their 
own college courses in high school classes in homemaking. It is prob- 
ably true, that at present, there is a decided improvement in the adapta- 
tion of courses to the age, but not always to the need, of the pupils. 
To start the young teacher in the right way so that precious time for 
the pupils will not be wasted, the aim of the supervisor should be to 
make ‘‘all teaching courses embody all the principles and practices that 
the student is expected to use when she goes out to teach.” 

The student learns by study and discussion that the basis for a home- 
making course consists of the general and individual needs of the pupils. 
She agrees readily with the idea that “the teacher should make a survey 
of the conditions that prevail in the homes of the pupils before attempt- 


1 Gillett. How Can Our Work in Foods Be Made More Vital to the Health of the Child? 
J. Home Econ., 1920, 12: 385. 
* Lake Mohonk Report, 1923, p. 90. 
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ing to plan a course.”* From reports that are current, it is to be feared 
that even general needs are not understood and realized. For example, 
an experienced home economics teacher tells of her visits to public 
schools food classes where she saw meals planned, prepared, and served 
which were much beyond the reach of the average income. The same 
criticism can sometimes be made of the pupils’ selection of materials 
for the clothing classes especially where the teacher has not based her 
course upon the budget. Again, physical directors report that good 
posture in pupils is rare and that work on corrective exercises is re- 
quiring a large proportion of their time. One wonders whether the 
teacher of the food classes has made it clear to the pupils that there is 
a close relationship between nutrition and posture and that proper 
amounts of certain foods will help to make them straight and strong. 
The problem of acquiring good posture is too generally considered to 
be the responsibility of the physical education teacher. It is amusing 
and yet pathetic to note the glibness with which little girls in the food 
classes use the terms “protein, fat, carbohydrate” when they simply 
hear the word food and yet have no idea that the proper amount of 
milk, vegetables, and cereals in their diet is necessary for good health. 
They remind one of the visitor at a chemistry Open House who stood 
looking at a cystine exhibit and listening to the explanation of it given 
by a student. He finally asked “What is cystine?” At the reply 
“Why, it is an amino acid,” he sighed, “Well, that means nothing to me.”’ 

A writer in the School Review‘ says: “Progressive school systems are 
coming to recognize the fact that education is not a matter of formal 
teaching and formal recording of marks. Education requires a careful 
study of the individual if it is to be successful.” Courses in home- 
making in the public schools will never function as they should until 
the student teacher actually sees and feels that knowledge of the in- 
dividual needs of a community constitutes a natural and necessary part 
in the planning of a course in the training school The trouble seems to 
be that new teachers do not know how to begin to make a study of con- 
ditions and to relate them to their courses. Excellent examples are 
afforded by the procedure used in the training-school health classes 
where the student teacher knows by medical examination the physical 
deficiencies of every child; by visits to the homes what the economic 
and sanitary standards are to which the children are accustomed and 


* Teaching Home Economics. Cooley, Winchell, Spohr, and Marshall, p. 105. 
School Review, March, 1923 168. 
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also the way to set about enlisting the codperation of the parents. The 
teacher’s aim is to give the information concerning the diet and general 
health habits which will help each case. Some of the needs are general, 
but to her they seem individual because she understands the children 
so well. The measure of her success is not alone the improvement in 
the health of the children but also the creation of an attitude toward 
right living in the minds of the children and their parents. Just in 
proportion as she has tried to fill individual needs has her ability to fill 
general needs been increased and her teaching been made alive. A 
wise supervisor once said to her student teachers, “If you go before 
your classes with the conviction that what you have to give them is 
invaluable to them, you'll not fail.” 

If then the new teacher is to begin her work in the field with the idea 
that a knowledge of the community is essential before she can really 
plan her course, she must be directed to study the children in the train- 
ing school. It is not enough to give an assignment in the methods 
course calling for a description of some community and a course of 
study appropriate for its school. For example, the student might be 
given an opportunity to observe the general appearance of her class of 
pupils and to write a report of her study with suggestions for lessons 
which would help different girls in diet, dress, or hygiene. She could 
be shown the general office reports of the medical inspector and the 
other teachers. If the weights of the girls are not on record, she should 
have a part in weighing them and showing them how to estimate their 
normal weights and to plot their weight curves. She could make a 
more intensive study of one or more cases which would necessitate 
visits to the homes and consultations with the mothers. Such visits 
show the home economics teacher better than anything else just what 
she should try to accomplish and afford an example of visiting the 
homes. 

It is a long time since attention was called to the fact that home 
economics instruction should be based as much as possible upon the 
budget, but how much is done is a question. In the training-school 
food work, for example, the student should have her attention directed 
to the relation between the kind of foods prepared and the average 
income and occupations of the families of that district, so that when 
she goes to her own school she will not take as a basis for selection the 
number of cents per child per lesson which the board of education 
has voted to provide for expenses. She should realize that it is part 
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of her work to estimate what such an allowance means when compared 
with the food allowance of what statistics show is the average income 
of that community. 

Another assignment might be to observe the children during the 
lunch-hour in order to show her that the work of the home economics 
teacher includes codéperation with the whole school. Her report on 
the kind of lunches eaten could lead to suggestions for lessons in 
the food course that would help the girls and also to the preparation 
of a simple talk that should be given before one of the grades. The 
home economics teacher has been and still is regarded as a valuable 
person to provide refreshments for visitors who come to the school, but 
she has not been thought of as the expert who should be giving advice 
to the whole school on healthful living habits. The sale of so much 
candy in many schools has become a matter of grave concern, and 
food teachers are not exerting enough influence over the situation. 
Not all teachers have the conviction and the courage possessed by the 
director of a school cafeteria in New Jersey who announced in the school 
paper that unless the amount of money spent for candy in proportion 
to that spent for milk, vegetables, and cereal foods was decreased the 
sale of candy would be stopped, and when it was not stopped kept her 
word. Later in the term, when she gave a similar warning concerning 
the amount spent for sweet desserts, the pupils gave heed at once. If 
our students can be shown in the training school how to extend their 
teaching over the whole school there is hope for improvement. 

The project work is to be considered an integral part of the home 
economics course in the public schools and, to be ready to carry it on 
effectively, the student teacher must at least see it worked out in the 
training school. 

There may not be time in a college course to give intensive training 
in all phases of the work but even though some of the practice in pre- 
senting lessons be eliminated, the student teacher should by some proc- 
ess be led to acquire the feeling that an investigation of her school and 
community conditions is the first essential for her program. 


EDITORIAL 


American Education Week. The American public is asked to give 
its special attention to the question of education, particularly public 
school education, during the week beginning Sunday, November 18. 
However bored we may be by the many and diverse worthy causes 
which thus solicit our hebdomadal interest, this is one to which we dare 
not turn a cold shoulder, for it is as true as it is trite that the safety of 
our democracy depends on the training of our children. It is estimated 
that there are twenty-two million children in our public schools, two 
million beginning their school experience last September. Seven hundred 
thousand teachers are teaching them, two hundred thousand without 
previous experience. Two hundred thousand teachers, it is reckoned, 
were registered for summer school courses this year, an amazing proof of 
zeal and ambition in a profession whose rewards are admittedly far below 
its responsibilities. However, it takes more than pupils and zeal to 
make a successful school and the public also must do its part. It must 
provide funds, and in order to know how much to provide and to choose 
for and by whom the money shall be spent, it needs to have a better un- 
derstanding of present-day school problems. Our people have a won- 
derful, almost a pathetic faith in the value of education, but their very 
faith sometimes makes them the tools of politicians and the dupes of 
faddists. Educational methods and educational needs have developed 
mightily since the well-meaning city father was a schoolboy, and in the 
specialization of a modern school system his common sense alone is no 
more complete a guide than it would be in the management of a big busi- 
ness concern. To make the average citizen see more clearly why and how 
he should help the schools in his town is, we take it, the real purpose of 
American Education Week. 

The importance attached to American Education Week is shown by 
the fact that President Coolidge and the govenors of many states have 
issued proclamations concerning it. The movement is sponsored by the 
American Legion, the National Education Association, and the United 
States Bureau of Education. “Suggestions for the Observation of Amer- 
ican Education Week” is the title of a pamphlet sent out on request 
by the National Education Association, Washington, D.C. The United 
States Bureau of Education will also send broadsides and other special 


material on request. All the local Legion posts are making plans and 
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will gladly cooperate with any who are interested. Local libraries, 
school superintendents, and newspapers will help in the collection of 
information and the formation and working out of plans. 


Home Economics and Education Week. And what about home 
economics in all this? For one thing, the home economics teacher and 
her classes are an integral part of the school system, and its welfare 
is their welfare; for another, can not the week be used as an opportunity 
to show the vital relation between the schools and the welfare of the in- 
dividual family, and cannot the local home economics organizations talk 
better home economics in the schools as well as better schools? Can not 
the home economists interested in educational research use this occasion 
to stimulate more interest in the special problems of home economics 
education? Some of these are discussed on other pages of this issue 
which, because of American Education Week, takes education as its lead- 
ing interest. Dr. Judd’s article, based on the stirring address he deliv- 
ered at the Chicago meeting, strikes down to a fundamental question 
in home economics education and challenges home economists to answer 
it. The paper by Miss Zuill, the JouRNAL’s new advisory editor 
for education, summarizes current opinion on several important points. 
A resolution passed by the Association last August (October JouRNAL, 
page 562) cal/s for a thorough-going study of the aims and methods of 
home economics education and proves that we are conscious of pressing 
problems. Let us consider them with special interest this month and 
let us pledge ourselves to strengthen the work and influence of the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association in our public schools before another 
year brings another American Education Week. 


A Message From the Executive Secretary. As your newly 
appointed executive secretary, I extend greetings to each member of the 
American Home Economics Association and pledge to you my best 
efforts in carrying out the program of work as adopted at our recent 
meeting in Chicago. 

If this program, as published in the October JourNAL, is to be 
accomplished, it should find its way into the state programs early in the 
year. You will notice that one of our objects is to double the member- 
ship during the coming year. Since the need for bringing home econom- 
ics before the public more effectively seems very urgent we might kill 
two birds with one stone by making publicity for both local and national 
work an important part of the membership campaigns in the various 


states. 
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Through Miss Sweeny’s efforts, contacts have been established with 
other national organizations which bring the executive secretary, as a 
representative of the association, into interesting conferences, some- 
times at the Washington headquarters of the various organizations, and 
sometimes at their general meetings. One of my first duties upon com- 
ing to the office the middle of September was to sit in conference with 
representatives from women’s organizations to discuss the question of a 
Federal prison for women. 

The Women’s Joint Congressional Committee is making plans for 
active work during December and as a member of that committee I shall 
be needed at our Washington headquarters from the opening of Congress 
until the time of the New Orleans meeting. 

My first field trip will begin about October 15 and will probably 
include Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Colorado, South Dakota, North 
Dakota, Minnesota, and some neighboring states. 

I am looking forward to meeting many of you personally at the mid- 
winter meeting in New Orleans and at various state meetings and I am 
hoping that we may be mutually helpful in promoting the work of our 
association during the year 1923-24. 

Lita BANE. 


The New Orleans Meeting. There are plenty of reasons for going 
to New Orleans. We can be sure of a royal welcome from the hospitable 
south, with a pleasant change from cold and slush to sun and flowers and 
a glimpse of a city where the picturesque old French and Spanish life 
still rubs elbows here and there with modern progress and commercial 
expansion. The preliminary program as printed in the October JouRNAL 
(the final form will appear in December) assures us that persons dis- 
tinguished in public life and in our own and kindred professions will tell 
us what people are thinking and doing. At the meetings and in the 
informal give-and-take about headquarters or on pleasure trips we shall 
get the stimulus that comes from contact with our colleages. More 
than this, we shall come to feel ourselves more a part of our rapidly 
developing profession. 

It was apparent at Chicago that many important decisions must soon 
be made by the association and that some of these will have far-reaching 
consequences on the profession to which we belong. Some of these 
questions may be decided at New Orleans. All of them will be discussed 
informally, if not formally, and the action taken at Buffalo next summer 
will be greatly influenced by what is said and done at New Orleans. The 
group committee of women in business has an important report to present. 
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The special committee appointed at Chicago is to give its suggestions for 
graded memberships and other means of financing the association. The 
older sections will be discussing their problems of membership and dues. 
A new general press and publicity committee for the association is to 
be appointed and there will be a round-table conference as to how this 
influential committee can best put before the public the cause and the 
workers in home economics. Any member can join the discussion at 
any meeting. Does not each one of us owe it to herself and her pro- 
fession to be on hand and help form her own and public opinion on these 
significant policies? 

Practical suggestions as to railroads and rooms are given on page 671. 
Remember the Christmas holidays are, next to Mardi Gras, the most 
crowded week of the year in New Orleans, and make your reservations 
early. 


What About Mental Tests? Since the army familiarized us with 
the use of intelligence tests during the war, magazines, newspapers, and 
general conversation have been full of interested but often vague and 
confused statements regarding them. To those concerned with educa- 
tional research such terms as intelligence quotients, mental tests, mental 
age, and educational measurements presumably have definite meanings, 
but to most of us some of them seem a bit hazy. Manyof us, forexample, 
will undoubtedly need to read a few lines in Miss Brown’s article on 
page 657 before we see clearly what kind of measurements she and her 
committee are working on. The general reader has still to learn exactly 
how such tests are an improvement on the old-fashioned examination: 
in fact, some quite well-informed persons may have to do a bit of think- 
ing before they realize that this type of measuring is distinct from the 
general intelligence tests used by Miss Graper and Miss Park in their 
work with andernourishment and backwardness in children (page 627). 
As for the distinction between measurements to determine manipula- 
tive skill and those to show the possession of information, this is one 
which is not always sharply drawn even in educational circles. 

So many loose and misleading statements have been made regarding 
all these types of mental measurement that people are sometimes skepti- 
cal as to the value of any of them. The much-quoted statement that 
the mental age of the American people is 14, is a case in point. To the 
ordinary person this seems nonsense, and so it is unless its real signifi- 
cance is understood. In the September issue of Hygeia, L. L. Thurstone, 
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of the Bureau of Public Personnel Administration in Washington, dis- 
cusses the meaning of the tests and their value. He says: 


An intelligence test is intended to measure, more or less roughly only, 
the degree of mentality or intelligence of the candidate. A school examina- 
tion is intended to measure how much we know, how much we have learned 
from a course of instruction or from experience. The intelligence test is 
intended to measure, not how much we have already learned, but how good 
a mind we have, irrespective of our education. For this reason many of the 
tests often seem to be foolish and too easy. In many of them the person 
examined is required to learn something, and he is graded on the speed and 
accuracy with which he does so. For the same reason, the method of marking 
is made objective, that is to say the answers must conform to certain standards 
that have been found by experience to represent certain stages in mental 
activity, and the credit given does not depend on the opinion of the person 
who marks them. 

One of the most common misunderstandings about intelligence tests 
concerns the idea expressed by the term mental age. We hear statements 
to the effect that the general population of the United States is only fourteen 
years old mentally, and that it is a very terrible fact. The psychologists are 
largely to blame, I believe, for this absurd misinterpretation. 


As the Editor of Hygeia points out, the tests by which mental age is 
measured do not go above fifteen years and, since there must always 
be some people with less intelligence, the general average is bound to be 
below fifteen. Mental development beyond the years of early adoles- 
cence consists in learning to use the facts that we have acquired and 
new methods and tricks of solving problems as well as control over 
emotions and volition. It is these properties that spell the difference 
between the mind of the adult and that of the child. These qualities 
are not taken into consideration in the intelligence tests in ordinary 
use. 


The New Romper Pattern. Everyone who tries to make or to teach 
the making of garments knows that there are patterns and patterns, even 
for such simple things as rompers. To be satisfactory, a romper must 
be comfortable, attractive, easily made, and easily laundered. If it 
is to be constructed in class the pattern for it must, in addition, 
be one which the pupils can handle without much supervision. 
Miss Jenny Snow has designed a pattern which meets all these require- 
ments and which has been successfully used in the Chicago public schools. 
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Through the kindness of Miss Snow and in response to many requests 
from teachers and from institutions for children, the JouRNAL or HomME 
Economics has undertaken to put this pattern on the market, con- 
tracting with the May Manton Pattern Company for its production in 
the usual commercial form and in two and four year old sizes. The 
Journat holds the copyright to this Journal of Home Economics Pattern, 
as it is officially named. 

The pattern has been issued primarily as an aid to teachers, managers, 
and mothers, but it is necessarily a commercial enterprise as well. As 
such it is more fully described and illustrated in the advertising section, 
page 10. All readers who use such things are urged to give it a trial, 
and then to remember that we are best advertised by our loving friends. 


Mrs. Mary B. Stocking Whitcomb died August 19, at her home in 
Brookline, Massachusetts. 

She was born in Minnesota and spent her childhood in Tacoma, Wash- 
ington. She began her studies in home economics at Lewis Institute, 
Chicago, but soon became a resident of New England, entering Simmons 
College in, 1903 for a one-year course. She immediately put her acquired 
knowledge into experience by doing the cooking for a large family, by 
private Jessons in her apartment, and by teaching a course at Robinson 
Seminary, Exeter, New Hampshire. 

Her desire for further knowledge led her to re-enter Simmons as 
student-assistant. She continued in this difficult position until she 
received the degree of B. S.in 1910. Immediately, the college appointed 
her as instructor in household management. 

In 1915 she entered the University of Wisconsin, specializing in eco- 
nomics, and received the degree of M.S. in 1916. 

Faithful as ever to her alma mater, she returned to her former position 
at Simmons. From 1920-1922 as assistant professor she had full charge 
of the department of household management. During all these years 
she was eagerly sought as Jecturer, writer, and counselor, along all 
lines of household efficiency. 

Her continued services as corresponding secretary to the New England 
Home Economics Association were invaluable. 

The girl scouts found her tests in housekeeping and laundering 
thorough, enjoyable, and inspiring. 
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In July, 1922, she was married to Frank H. Whitcomb of Whitcomb 
and Barrows, Boston. 

Home economics has lost a devoted, enthusiastic and beloved exponent, 
but her life work is not ended. It continues as a living force through 
the better teachers in the schools and through the better homes which 
her students are carrying on throughout the world. 

S. Marra ELtrorrt, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


OPEN FORUM 


Modern Educational Measurements in Home Economics. Mod- 
ern educational tests are not yet commonly used in any subject but 
they save so much time and test the ability of the pupil so much more 
specifically that they seem likely to supersede examinations of the essay 
type and practical tests. In home economics less advance has been 
made than in some other lines; nevertheless, even here interesting re- 
sults are beginning to accumulate from research in measurements of 
both manipulative skill and specific information. As a point of depar- 
ture for discussion, let us assume that the sane and intelligent use of 
such measurements should serve: 

1. To assist in classifying students with previous knowledge of the 
subject gained either in school or at home; 

2. To show what subject matter is not getting across and thus in- 
directly to force us to evaluate more carefully what we are teaching 
and our methods; 

3. To determine, by real experimentation, what subject matter can 
best be learned at different ages—a task which is wholly impossible 
when we depend merely upon our personal opinions; 

4. To help pupils to realize the necessity for clear thinking and ac- 
curate knowledge; 

5. To give a very comprehensive test within a relatively short time, 
and with more accuracy than any former method. 

The problem of proper classification is growing more and more acute 
in both high schools and colleges as an increasing number of students 
come who have had some previous work in home economics. Is it 
wise to put into the same class the girl who has assisted daily in the 
routine work of a home with the best of standards and the girl who 
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comes from a home with a sad lack of standards or who has never taken 
part in household activities? Can we justify making girls who have 
had one or two years of home economics in secondary schools start 
their college work with girls who have had no previous instruction? 
Or can we assume that they are ready to handle second year work? 
Isn’t the sensible plan to find out, as efficiently and expeditiously as 
possible, what each girl knows and to classify her accordingly? 

If we find that our pupils are not getting certain things which we are 
trying to teach—and graphic tabulation of errors shows this very clearly 
—then it is up to us to decide whether this subject matter is worth 
greater emphasis and more time or whether it is wise to omit it and use 
the time to a better purpose. 

Only through experimentation can we hope to solve the problem of 
placement of subject matter and to answer the criticism which we hear 
on all sides, that we “teach the same subject matter in junior and senior 
high school and even in college.” 

A little experience with this method of testing will convince one that 
it is an effective means far more effective than admonition, for impress- 
ing upon pupils the necessity of substituting clear, accurate knowledge 
for the hazy half-comprehension which seems to satisfy all too many 
of them. 

The more comprehensive the test the truer estimate it gives of the 
student’s knowledge, but a comprehensive test of the essay type is 
almost out of the question in the time allowed. With the objective type 
of examination we may cover all the ground desirable and do it so quickly 
there will still be time in the class period for the student to score her 
paper, discuss her errors, and clear up her difficulties and misunder- 
standings while her interest is still keen. 

The first real attempt made at the University of Minnesota to work 
out better methods of testing the knowledge and ability of home eco- 
nomics pupils was in the summer of 1922. Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood 
and some of her graduate students in home economics education worked 
out a series of clothing and food tests intended to show both the manip- 
ulative and the managerial skills of high school pupils. Through the 
coéperation of thestate department of education these were sent to various 
interested home economics teachers over the state, who agreed to use 
and criticise them. A considerable number sent detailed reports as well 
as samples of tests they themselves had worked out and used. Last 
spring a group of graduate students was asked to criticise the tests from 
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such standpoints as clearness of directions, ease of scoring, value in 
relation to the cost of material required, and amount of time required 
by the teacher for preparation and by the children in taking the test. 
Another group then revised them on the basis of the criticism at hand. 
These revised clothing tests are now available, and single copies may 
he had upon request. The foods tests will be ready within the year. 
Both sets of sets are largely of a practical nature, that is, they deal with 
the actual doing of jobs. It is, therefore, impossible to work out a 
key for many of them. They are, however, suggestive of the ways in 
which teachers may check up on what their pupils are able to do, and 
it is hoped that they may be of use to teachers generally. 

During this past year tests have been worked out in garment con- 
struction, textiles, and foods, which have been given to high school 
and to college students. The results have been tabulated, and the 
questions revised and arranged in order of difficulty, in so far as the 
limited data permits. In New York state similar work has been going 
on, and Minnesota and New York are pooling the test material now 
available. It is planned to give these tests to both high school and col- 
lege students in several states during this fall term. If present plans 
materialize it is hoped to report definite progress at the New Orleans 


meeting of the American Home Economics Association. 
CiaRA M. Brown, 


University of Minnesota. 


Home Economics on the Screen. Motion pictures seem to be the 
tail that is wagging the dog called visual education. In fact,many visual 
educators appear to be concerned solely with the production and dis- 
tribution of motion pictures films and apparatus, disregarding utterly 
charts, models, “‘still” pictures, and many other graphic aids to teaching 
that have proved useful since schools began to be. Certainly their 
efforts seem not without avail, for the Society of Visual Education 
reports that there are 15,000 non-theatrical motion picture machines in 
use at present. 

But even among the promoters of motion pictures for educational 
purposes there are two camps. In one group, made important by 
virtue of such a figure as Thomas A. Edison are those who be- 
lieve motion pictures are to revolutionize, yea, even supplant all 
other methods of teaching. We can not but wonder whether under such 
a system school teachers would become Lyman Howes and Burton 
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Holmeses. The other group is composed of those who hold that while 
the motion picture is an exceedingly ingenious and useful means of dis- 
seminating facts and stimulating interest in history, geography, litera- 
ture, and some of the sciences, it is not educational, according to the 
meaning of the Latin root. In other words, this group is free to admit 
the limitations of motion pictures in educational programs, and is, to our 
mind, doing more toward gaining for motion pictures a reasonable and 
permanent place among other aids to education. This group also 
realizes the need of investigation such as that outlined by Raymond 
Dodge, chairman of the Division of Anthropology and Psychology of 
the National Research Council, which includes fatigue tests of eyes 
after ordinary school work and after seeing motion picture films of 
various lengths, as well as examinations to determine the accuracy and 
amount of information from the picture screen in comparison with 
results from the best oral instruction. 

As a result or a cause, it seems hard to determine which, of the furor 
about visual education, all manner of organizations are making so-called 
educational films in their own laboratories or are furnishing commercial 
companies with scenarios to be produced under their patronage. Many 
of these films deal with foods, clothing, or other subjects included under 
home economics. Consequently, scattered through publicity, adver- 
tising, and extension departments all over the country is material for a 
film “library” on home economics, ripe for the collector. (Apology to 
another good old Latin root, /iber, is necessary. The movies have a way 
of making us apologize to many of our traditions.) Keeping the true 
value of these films in mind, certain it is that home economics teachers 
can use many of them to advantage; for example, to supply some of the 
background in textiles for a clothing course, or to show how the Govern- 
ment safeguards the food supply, or to arouse interest in boys’ and 
girls’ club work. Brief mention is here given only to the films made or 
distributed by various branches of the Federal Government. 

The United States Department of Agriculture heads the list by reason 
of numbers of films as well as variety of subjects. It has a thoroughly 
up-to-date laboratory of its own and a staff of trained photographers 
and writers of scenarios. Every effort is made to have scientifically 
accurate and interesting pictures. The following outlines, quoted from 
the official descriptive circular (see references), suggest how well these 
films fit into home economics work: 
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The Honor of the Little Purple Stamp. (1 reel.) A housewife, buying meat, 
inquires the meaning of the Federal inspection mark. The meat man 
explains, and the picture shows how the meat-inspection service protects 
American tables from diseased meat. 

From Wool to Cloth. (2 reels.) Wool sorted and weighed at warehouse. 
Buyers purchasing wool from sample clips. Lowell Textile School. 
Wool sorted by hand and cleaned and washed by machinery. Wool 
carded and wound by machines. Wool twisted into yarn of various 
grades, then woven into cloth. The 15 processes of shrinking, singeing, 
etc., through which the cloth is passed after weaving. 

Keeping out Bad Food. (1 reel.) Inspection of imported food products 
under the Food and Drugs Act to protect American tables from fraud 
and unwholesome articles; inspection of tea under the Tea Act. 

A Letter to Dad. (1 reel.) William Jones, club champion, writes home to 
father from the interstate champions’ camp at Sioux City, Iowa, and 
tells him about the many things he has learned during the encanipment. 
The business side of a boys’ and girls’ club champions’ encampment. 


Two bureaus of the United States Department of Labor have films 
relating to home economics. With the cooperation of the citizens of 
Gadsden, Alabama, the Children’s Bureau made one entitled, “Our 
Children,” which depicts birth registration survey and a children’s clinic. 
“When Women Work” is the title of a picture produced by the Women’s 
Bureau, suggesting ways in which conditions for women workers in fac- 
tories can be improved. 

The Bureau of Education, United States Department of the Interior, 
while not a producer of educational films, acts as a clearing house for 
information concerning them and as a distributor through the extension 
divisions of state universities, from which they may be obtained by 
schools, churches, and all educational organizations. 

The Bureau of Mines, also in the Department of the Interior, has 
for distribution films entitled ‘‘Social Welfare Work, or the Human Side 
of Mining,” “War on the Mosquito,” and “Sanitation of Mining Vil- 
lages,” all of which, to judge by their titles, might dovetail into home 
economics programs, especially in mining districts. 

Under the direction of the Public Health Service, United States 
Treasury Department, has been produced a remarkable series of twelve 
films called “The Science of Life. These deal with the beginning of 
life, reproduction in both lower and higher forms, interdependence of 
living things, how plants and animals cause disease, and questions of 
personal hygiene. The greatest care has been used in presenting these 
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delicate subjects, and skillful use has been made of animated drawings. 

“The Science of Life” series is a valuable contribution to the films relat- 

ing to home economics in its larger meaning of “the art of right living.” 
The following references may be of service to home economists inter- 


ested in educational films: 


Motion Pictures for Community Needs. Gladys Bollman and Henry Bollman. 
Henry Holt and Company, New York. 1922. 

That Marvel—the Movie. Edward Van Zile. With an introduction by 
Will H. Hays. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 1923. 

Motion Pictures in Education. Don Carlos Ellis and Laura Thornborough. 
With an introduction by Philander P. Claxton. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. 1923. 

Visual Education. (Magazine published monthly.) Society of Visual Edu- 
cation, Chicago, Illinois. 

The Educational Screen. (Magazine published monthly.) The Educational 
Screen, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 

Motion Pictures: A Selected Bibliography. Russell Sage Foundation Library, 
Bulletin 54. New York, 1922. 

Motion Pictures of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Department Circular 233. 1922. 

RutTH VAN DeMAN, 


Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Constantinople Woman’s College. As announced in the October 
JouRNAL, Eda Lord Murphy has been appointed professor of home 
economics to succeed Mrs. Norton at the Constantinople Woman’s 
College (incorporated as the American College for Girls in Constanti- 
nople). She sailed from New York for Havre on the S. S. Rochambeau, 
September 13, full of enthusiasm over her new work. She says she is 
“just determined to have everyone interested in it,’ and though she 
went on very short notice she found time to send us the following letter: 


Dear Readers of the Journal: 

By the time this number reaches you I shall, I hope, have arrived at Con- 
stantinople Woman’s College. I shall be a little late for the opening and a 
a little late to advertise certain electives, but no doubt the interest aroused 
by Mrs. Norton will hold over this turbulent summer and I shall find classes 
waiting for me. I am very sure that many of you envy me; that you too 
would love to be taking the gospel of homemaking as we think of it in America 
to the lands where they are eager to hear about it. I shall try to look at 
everything with your eyes as well as my own and to write you frequently 
about the problems in that part of the Near East. : 
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May I not tell you now how much the new work needs your interest and 
your help? I hear that there are in the college several very carefully chosen 
girls, refugees from the neighboring countries, who have nothing, and except 
for their willingness to work must depend on outside help. How beautiful 
it will be if some of the prosperous home economics clubs can plan to share 
their abundance with these girls, of noble birth, and fine character. I am 
counting on your interest in the department. Its growth and development 
will depend quite as much on you as on me. Please write to us and tell us 
often that you are helping us with your interested thoughts. It wouldn’t 
hurt to pray a little bit that the women of the Near East may be guided 
aright during these years of their emancipation, and that the share which 
the American Home Economics Association has in helping them may be 
something of which we may all be proud. 

Your representative, 
Epa Lorp Murpay, 
Constantinople Woman’s College, 
Constantinople, Turkey. 


Tell the Public. Under that caption the news service of the United 
States Public Health Service has recently issued a ‘story’ in which rather 
uninteresting information is flavored with local personalities so spicily 
that it seems worth reprinting as suggested to publicity committees: 


“Tell the public!” That is what Dr. Mustard, health officer of Preston 
County, W. Va., wants to do. Recently the Preston County department of 
health announced that the children of the county were short on six-year 
molars; and the editor of the Preston County Journal dropped around to the 
health officer’s to find out what a six-year molar was. This is how he tells 
the story: 

When we asked the doctor about molars he plunged into a corner and 
emerged with a diagram of the teeth of a six year old child. 

“The six-year molars,”’ he said, ‘“‘are the first permanent teeth a child gets. 
You, like most parents and some dentists probably think that ‘first’ applies 
only to the first milk teeth. This is incorrect. . 

“Look at this diagram. Start at the space between the middle teeth and 
count backward. The first five teeth are temporary; the sixth is the first 
of the permanent teeth; it is called the sixth-year molar because it comes at 
about six years of age. Note that there are four of these, one on either side 
of the lower jaw and two just above them in the upper jaw. 

“Didn’t know that tooth was permanent did you? Lots of people don’t. 
Persons who don’t know, think it is a temporary tooth and let it decay. But 
it isn’t temporary! It doesn’t take the place of any temporary tooth, nor 
does any other tooth ever take its place. When it goes it goes forever.” 
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“Well,” we asked, “won’t it be stronger than the temporary teeth and 
last longer?” 

“Tt may or it may not,” answered the doctor. “It’s a large tooth, but its 
upper surface has a lot of pockets which invite decay unless the tooth is kept 
clean and unless the child is properly fed.” 

“Properly fed?” we asked. 

“Exactly,” replied the doctor. Children can’t grow as they should unless 
they are properly fed. Their bones, including their teeth, will be chalky; 
and chalky teeth decay quickly. Moreover, six-year molars come just when 
the temporary teeth are decaying. Rot in teeth spreads like rot in a barrel 
of apples; and the molars, particularly if they are chalky, stand no more 
chance in a mouth full of rotting teeth than a snowball in July. 

“Some of them are allowed to decay along with the temporary teeth and 
others are pulled by parents or by officious neighbors because ‘they are only 
milk teeth.’” Dr. Mustard was waxing indignant. 

We are indignant too! “How can we help?” we asked. “The public 
ought to know about this; and we want to do our share.” 

“Use your paper,” cried the doctor, enthusiastically. ‘Tell ’em once, 
tell ’°em twice, tell ’em over and over again. Tell each mother to examine 
her child’s mouth and count back to the sixth tooth. Tell ’em if it’s decayed 
to hurry that child to the dentist. Tell ’em that once gone a six-year molar 
it’s gone forever; and that these molars are all as important to the mouth as 
a key stone is toan arch. Tell ’em not to allow six-year molars to be pulled 
even if they are decayed, unless the dentist insists—and to be mighty sure 
that he is a real dentist!” 

So we’re tellin’ them—that is, yout! 


BOOKS AND 


Chemistry Applied to Home and Community, 
A Text Book and Laboratory Manual. 
By Pavuwe G. Beery, A.M. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1923, 
pp. 547. $3.50. 

A knowledge of the principles of chemistry 
and their application to the problems of 
every day life is now regarded as a funda- 
mental part of the training of an educated 
person. Until the beginning of the present 
century chemistry was studied almost ex- 
clusively by men, the subject having made 
an appeal to comparatively few women. In 
fact, there was a very general impression 
that the mental equipment of women was 
peculiarly unadapted to the study of this 
fascinating science. The volume recently 
brought out by Lippincott, “Chemistry 
Applied to Home and Community,” is 
noteworthy, therefore, in that it is a chem- 
istry text prepared primarily for the use of 
women by a woman. In the words of the 
author, the purpose of the work is to point 
out to college women the relation between 
science of chemistry and the problems of 
daily life. In this respect the book ful- 
fills its purpose. It contains an abundance 
of especially interesting scientific material 
which is presented in a clear and readable 
manner. 

The important topics considered are the 
chemistry of fuels, water, waste disposal, 
cleaning and polishing agents, stain removal, 
toilet preparations, textiles, dyes, cellulose 
industries, foods and drugs. From the vast 
amount of material available on these sub- 
jects, the author has selected such portions 
as in her experience contribute most toward 
the solution of some of the problems which 
confront the woman in her home and 
community. 

A course in general inorganic chemistry 
is considered a necessary prerequisite and 
the appendix is a brief study of systematic 
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organic chemistry which should accompany 
the study of the material given in the body 
and the text. However, the book contains 
much useful information which can be 
readily grasped by the intelligent reader 
without any previous knowledge of chem- 
istry. The suggested topics for additional 
consideration and the bibliography at the 
end of each chapter will be of value to 
teachers using the book as a text. 

A number of experiments are described 
which can be used as the basis of a laboratory 
course. 

The explanation of the chemical changes 
during jelly making, as given on page 426, 
is open to question since pectic acid is found 
in jelly only in very small amount, if at all. 

Teachers of courses in home economics 
and elementary chemistry will find this 
volume replete with suggestions for vital- 
izing the teaching of this subject which is 
becoming such an important factor in 
modern life. 

Ruta JoHNSTIN, 
Wellesley College. 


Citizenship Instruction. The Problem Con- 
fronting the Classes in Hackensack, N. J. 
U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Naturalization, 1923; pp. 17. Purchas- 
able for 5 cents per copy from Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

A foreign colony of 3500, set like an 
alien island in a part of the city little known 
to the American “uptown;” seventy per 
cent of them Italians, divided among them- 
selves by differences in dialect, religion, 
degree of material prosperity and American- 
ization; the remainder Poles, Swiss, Spanish, 
German, Russian Jews, Irish, and yet, other 
nationalities; some unable to read and 
write in any language and some well edu- 
cated in their native land but without a 
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word of English; some old, some young— 
these represent a few of the difficulties before 
the public schools in a section of Hackensack, 
and indeed before the schools in any of the 
foreign settlements isolated in the midst of 
our American cities. The Bureau of Natu- 
ralization considers the report submitted by 
Helen Ives Schermerhorn, Principaf of the 
Broadway Night School, so outstanding 
that it has published it in the pamphlet 
here noted, and in the foreword calls atten- 
tion to “its careful analysis of the problem, 
its formulation of a far-reaching aim, the 
many original plans described, the evidence 
of the increasingly interested and effective 
support of the various elements in the com- 
munity, the record of splendid results 
achieved, and its human interest.” The 
report is not only full of valuable information 
and suggestion, but it brings out so skill- 
fully the picturesqueness, the pathos, and 
the vigor of the people and the possibilities 
of cooperation with “uptown” that even 
an indifferent reader will feel the thrill. 

Among the cooperators is the county 
home demonstration agent; she organized a 
class in dressmaking composed of two up- 
town and four downtown women who 
received training in exchange for the promise 
to pass it on to at least one other group in 
that district. “The understanding that 
underlies the ‘pass it on’ idea is worth as 
much as the sewing skill itself.” One 
wonders if home economics could not be 
more generally introduced in such schools. 
The chance to learn how to adapt their 
housekeeping to American conditions might 
attract the women, especially if the leaders 
showed an appreciation of their old-world 
ways and customs. Heretofore the women 
have been harder to reach through the 
schools than the men or the children, but 
it is equally important to bring them into 
sympathy with American life, not only 
because they now have the franchise but 
also because they are most influential in 
the standards of living in the home. 


The Honesty Book. By Writtam Byron 
Forsusn. New York: National Honesty 
Bureau, 115 Broadway. Free on request. 
Home economics teachers concerned with 

the wider reaches of their subject will take 

into account this instruction book in business 
honesty. It consists of a series of honesty 
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talks to children. A section dealing with 
school methods includes a school code on 
honesty, and plans for a school honesty 
club, as well as general suggestions. A 
section on honesty in the home briefly 
discusses relations of small children and 
of young people to money, and the duties 
of parents in this matter. Several sections 
deal with problems of community honesty. 
The Honesty Bureau is in charge of W. 
Byron Forbush, author of many educational 
books, and is supported by the National 
Surety Company. 
BenyaMIn R. ANDREWS, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


The Science of Common Things. By Samuet 
F. Tower AND JoserpnH R. Lunn. New 
York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1922. $1.60. 
A splendid introduction to the study of 

science, for it treats of the most practical 
everyday things from the point of view of 
experiment in the truly scientific manner. 
It is to be regretted that the organization 
of our schools does not allow this book to 
be put into the hands of children of eleven 
or twelve years, or even younger,—in fact 
as soon as they can be trusted not to upset 
the acid bottles in their laps. By high 
school years the pupils should have gone 
on to more specialized work in the formal 
sciences. 

The individual and home projects de- 
scribed in this book are especially to be 
praised. They are useful and stimulating 
tasks which fit into home activities, and 
from each one the child will learn through 
eye and hand the application of important 
principles of school knowledge. 

H. M. D. in Science News-Letter. 


The Unadjusted Girl, with Cases and Stand- 
point for Behavior Analysis. By Wm. I. 
Tuomas. Foreword by Mrs. W. F. 
Dummer. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1923, pp. 261. $3.00. 

This is the fourth volume in a series on 
criminal sciences authorized by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Criminal Law and Crimin- 
ology. The book takes the view that the 
unadjusted girl is to be considered as a 
patient to be cured rather than as a crimi- 


nal, and is a serious contribution to social 


science. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Food Planning and Preparation. A junior 
course in food study with a recipe book for 
use at home and at school. By Mapet T. 
Wetiman. Philadelphia: Lippincott Co., 
1923, pp. 334. $1.40. 

Material presented in accordance with 
recent ideas of nutrition and education by 
an experienced home economics writer. 


The Encyclopedia of Food. By ARTEMAS 
Warp. New York: Artemus Ward, 1923, 
pp. 596. $10.00. 

Revision and enlargement of earlier well- 
known reference book, now intended for 
general rather than merely commercial 
readers; many interesting illustrations. 


Girth Control. By Henry T. Fivcx. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1923, pp. 342. 
$1.75. 

In the vein suggested by the title and 
very entertaining; neither meticulously ac- 
curate in its scientific statements nor espe- 
cially dangerous for healthy persons in its 
practical suggestions; emphasizes the im- 
portance of fresh air and exercise as well as 
diet; admittedly influenced by Chittenden, 
Fletcher, and Kellogg, and also by the 
author’s own theories on food and flavor. 


Right Food the Right Remedy. By CHARLES 
Froupe. New York: Brentano’s, 1923, 
pp. 301. $2.00. 

A serious attempt to give the layman the 
information and practical advice necessary 
for healthful diet; not always in accord with 
generally accepted theories of nutrition 
and dietetics. 


Fasting and Undernutrition. By Sercrius 
Morcutis. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1923, pp. 4-7. $5.00. 

A valuable, rather technical summary of 
the results of biological and sociological 
investigations of inanition; includes 85 pages 
of classified bibliography. 


Ideas for Refreshment Rooms. Joun WILty. 
Chicago: The Hotel Monthly Press, 1923, 
pp. 376. Price $4.00. 


A useful collection of practical articles 
from a standard trade journal; deals with all 
types of eating establishments; contains 
many suggestive illustrations, menus, and 
sample accounting and record forms; em- 
phasizes university work in catering. 


Principles of Clothing Selection. By HELEN 
Gooprich Buttrick. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1923, pp. 185. $1.25. 

A concise textbook for high school and 
elementary college courses and for home- 
makers; emphasizes the hygienic, social, and 
economic influence of dress as well as its 
esthetic aspects and its cost. 


The Art and Business of Interior Decoration. 
By B. Russert Herts. Boston: Small 
Maynard & Co., 1923, pp. 134. $5.00. 
Written primarily for the professional 

decorator but not too technical for the 
general reader; discusses the relation of 
decorator to architects, tradesmen, and 
clients, and specific decorating problems 
presented by different types of houses, 
apartments, hotels, shops and public build- 
ings, including theaters and stage-settings. 


Living with Our Children. A Book of Litile 
Essays for Mothers. By Ctrara D. 
Pierson. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1923, pp. 239. $2.00. 

Based on common sense talks given before 
groups of mothers by a former teacher who 
has had practical experience in the manage- 
ment of her own children and grandchildren 
and who is the author of several successful 
books for children. : 


The Soul of Woman. Reflections on Life. 
By Grva Lomsproso, D.L., M.D. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1923, pp. 269 
$2.50. 

By the daughter and biographer of a 
famous anthropologist and the wife of the 
historian, Guglielmo Ferrero, herself well- 
known as a writer on medical and social 
questions; represents liberal anti-suffrage 
opinion; widely discussed and influential in 
Europe. 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS 


A Report from the Educational Depart- 
ment, American Washing Machine Manu- 
facturers’ Association. This report, recently 
issued for free distribution from the head- 
quarters of the association, 10 South La- 
Salle Street, Chicago, is another illustration 
of material prepared by a commercial 
organization which home economics teachers 
are finding useful. This association, which 
includes manufacturers of washing machines 
for domestic use, publishes pamphlets and 
helps to organize exhibits to demonstrate 
different types of domestic machines. In 
1922 it cooperated with home economics 
departments and rural demonstration work- 
ers in thirty-four states. Eighty thousand 
copies of its leaflets on stain removal, 
washing cottons and linens, ironing, and the 
well-equipped laundry were used in its 
educational activities last year. Among the 
interesting points reported by the asso- 
ciation is the sale of 60,000 domestic washing 
machines in 1922, and the rapidly increasing 
domestic use of electric clothes washers. 

B. R. A. 


Fuel Conservation. The following ma- 
terial of interest to home econmists can 
be obtained free from the Sithsonian 
Institution, Washington,D. C.: 

Bulletin 102, Part 8: Manufactured Gas 
in the Home. Twenty-four pages of 
illustrated data discussin6 the use of 
manufactured gas in the home. 

Summary of the U. S. Coal Commis‘ion’s 
Report on the Anthracite Industry. Six- 
teen pages, giving the outstanding features 
of the 30,000 word report af the Com- 
mission, July 5, 1923. 

Chart showing Smithsonian Institution 
model, Manufactred Gas: How It is 
Made and Delivered to Home. 11 x 
32 inches. Shows how coal gas and 
water gas are made and delivered to home. 
Especially convenient for the use of 
teachers in demonstrating to classes. 


Household Refrigeration. Dr. Mary E. 
Pennington, director of the Household 
Refrigeration Bureau, is the author of a 
three-page leaflet recently isued by the 


National Ice Association and entitled “Food 
Wholesomeness, Economy, and Quality 
Safeguarded by Your Refrigerator.” This 
is an excellent illustration of cooperation 
between scientific investigation and business 
for the education of the public. Although 
intended primarily to promote the use of 
ice, the leaflet contains a good popular 
statement of the principles and purposes 
of food storage in the ordinary household 
refrigerator and gives practical suggestions 
for the management of that much-abused 
device. 


Is Rejuvenation Possible? Announce- 
ments have been made of the prospective 
coming of Professor Steinach of Vienna to 
lecture on the subject of rejuvenation. 
Operations performed on animals by Stein- 
ach, and similar operations performed on 
man by followers of Steinach, have been 
cited as evidence that they may cause 
rejuvenation of the body. The experiments 
have not been especially well controlled, 
and in at least two instances sudden death 
from apoplexy or hemorrhage of the brain 
followed shortly after the operation was 
performed in men. Knowing what we do 
of the condition of the rest of the body in 
old age, it is not difficult to explain how 
such accidents occur. When the evidence 
is all sifted, it appears that the tying off 
of the sexual ducts or the transplanting of 
sex glands is essentially a method of sex 
gland stimulation. Sex gland stimulation 
and rejuvenation are two different things. 
There is no good evidence that rejuvenation 
can be accomplished. But we do have 
methods of prolonging life. The person 
who wants to live long can have a periodic 
inspection by a competent physician who 
will tell him where repairs are needed and 
indicate measures for relief. He can have 
a proper amount of rest and recreation, of 
food and of cleansing. Attention to all of 
those needs included under the general 
heading of hygiene and sanitation will go 
far toward lengthening the life of the 
human machine, just as they would in a 
mechanical apparatus. --Hygeia. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


NEW ORLEANS MEETING 
December 28 to January 2 


Reserve Rooms Early. The local committee reminds members that reservations 
should be made early because, next to Mardi Gras, the Christmas holidays are the most 
popular time in New Orleans. A list is being compiled of private houses in which comfortable 
rooms may be engaged at reasonable rates, and persons wishing such accommodations may 
write to Miss Cleora Helbing, State Supervisor of Home Economics, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

The rates for rooms (European plan) in the principal hotels are as follows: 


SINGLE ROOM DOUBLE ROOM a 
HOTEL 
With bath | Without bath | With bath | Without bath | QUARTERS 
The Grunewald (Head- 
a $8.00 per | $5.00 per | $10.00 per | $6.00 per | Head- 
day day day day quarters 
The Bienville (operated by 
the Grunewald)......... $6.00 per | $4.00 per | $8.00 per | $5.00 per | Eleven 
day day day day blocks 
The St. Charles........... $4.00 per | $2.50 per | $6.00 per | $4.00 per | Three 
day and up| day and up| day and up| day and up| __ blocks 
er $4.00 per | $2.50 per | $6.00 per | $4.00 per | Four 
day day day day blocks 
ia cnedsceketannnict $5.00 per | $3.00 per | $6.00and | $5.00 per | Four 
day day $7.00 per day blocks 
day 


Railroad Arrangements. A rate of one and one-half of the current railroad fares has 
been secured from practically all points and over practically all railroads in the United States, 
contingent upon two hundred and fifty or more members presenting railroad certificates of 
standard form at the convention. 

Applications must be filed by December 7th. Tickets will be on sale from December 25, 
1923 to January 2, 1924, with a return limit of January 5. That is, all persons desiring to 
avail themselves of the reduced fare must leave New Orleans on trains departing from there 
prior to midnight of January Sth. 

The reduced fares have been granted on what is known as the “certificate plan.” Under 
this, members attending will pay full fare on the going trip, and a certificate entitling 
such persons to a one-half rate fare will be issued for return trip. It will be necessary 
to have these certificates validated by the agent of the railroads at New Orleans. You 
should call on your local railroad agent for full details of the reduced fare arrangement, and 
if he has not such information as yet ask him to communicate with the General Passenger 
Agent of his railroad, who will promptly furnish him such information. 

The following rules govern the issuance and purchase of reduced rate tickets for the 
Convention: 

Return tickets issued at the reduced fare will not be good on any limited train on which 


such reduced fare transportation is not honored. ‘ 
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Transit Limits and Stop-Overs: Return tickets will be subject to the same transit limits 
and stop-over regulations as apply on regular one-way tickets. 

Issuance of Two Certificates: If two certificates are issued on account of the through 
going trip they will be vised for purchase of reduced fare return ticket, provided the necessity 
for the issuance of two certificates is apparent. 

Facing Tickets “Convention: The word “Convention” will be stamped or written across 
the face of contracts and each coupon of all tickets sold for the return of persons attending 
meetings for which reduced fares are authorized on the certificate plan. Certificates issued 
to children will also be endorsed “‘Child,” and contracts and each coupon of such tickets will 
be punched or endorsed “half.” 

Filing Applications: Applications must be filed and arrangements completed by applicant 
not later than twenty-one (21) days prior to opening date of the meeting. 

Be sure to secure certificate-receipt from ticket agent when purchasing your ticket to 


place of meeting. 


GENERAL 


American Public Health Association. The 
fifty-second annual meeting was held in 
Boston October 8 to 11 with two general 
sessions, 26 scientific sessions, and many 
trips of technical and general interest. 
Among the speakers at the general sessions 
were Sir Thomas Oliver, the distinguished 
industrial hygienist, and President George E. 
Vincent of the Rockefeller Foundation. At 
the food and drugs session the papers in- 
cluded Diet and Disease, by Graham Lusk, 
and Place of Minerals in the Diet, by 
H. C. Sherman. Alice Blood appeared on 
the program of the child hygiene session, 
as did Maud A. Brown of North Dakota, 
Wm. T. Porter of the Harvard Medical 
School, and Margaret Sawyer of the nutri- 
tion service, American Red Cross. 


National Thrift Week. Plans for the 
1924 week, which begins on January 17, 
Franklin’s birthday, will be developed on 
November 19 at the first meeting of the 
National Thrift Committee and the repre- 
sentatives of the 44 cooperating organi- 
zations, among them the American Home 
Economics Association. Literature, posters, 
and other campaign material will be on 
exhibition then, much of it developing the 
idea in next year’s slogan,—‘For Success 
and Happiness.” National Thrift Week is 
now an established annual institution, and 
owes its success largely to the number of 
local groups reached by the cooperating 
civic, religious, and business associations. 


The value placed by banks in the movement 
is seen by the fact that in 1923 a million 
school children visited banking institutions 
during Thrift Week. These organized visits 
are one of the leading features of the cele- 
bration, and others are indicated by the 
topics assigned to the various days of the 
week—Budget, Life Insurance, Own Your 
Own Home, Make a Will, Pay your Bills 
Promptly, Share with Others. Informa- 
tion and literature may be obtained from 
the National Thrift Committee, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


Ten Prizes for Thrift Suggestion. 
Mr. Frederick B. Patterson, president of 
the National Cash Register Company, offers 
life memberships in the National Education 
Association as prizes for the ten best sugges- 
tions to be used in high and elementary 
schools for developing habits of thoughtful 
planning, intelligent buying, and efficient 
spending, and for teaching the business 
methods needed in every-day life. The 
competition is open to all teachers in the 
United States, and home economics teachers 
are especially urged to offer their suggestions. 
These should be sent before January 1, 1924, 
to the headquarters of the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1100 16th Street, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


New Director of Extension Work. 
The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has announced the appointment of 
Clyde W. Warburton to direct its extension 
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activities. According to the present organi- 
zation of that department, this work comes 
under the office of the Secretary, and its 
director is coérdinate with the director of 
research, Dr. Everett Ball, and the director 
of regulatory work, Dr. Walter Campbell. 

Mr. Warburton is an Iowan who has been 
connected with the department since 1903, 
except for two years when he was associated 
with the editorial work of the Webb Publish- 
ing Company, Minneapolis. Recently he 
has been with the Cereal Investigations of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, but at one 
time and another he has been detailed by the 
department to special administrative tasks 
which has brought him into close contact 
with experiment stations and colleges of 
agriculture. He is thus familiar with agri- 
cultural extension work and workers, though 
he has not been primarily associated with 
them. 


Eastern States Exposition. This 
annual event in Springfield, Massachusetts, 
was held September 16th to 22nd with several 
features of special interest to home econom- 
ists. One of these was the homemaking work of 
the girls clubs, in which representatives from 
the boys and girls clubs from the ten north- 
eastern states took part. Another was the 
special work for homemakers under the 
direction of Mrs. Katharine W. Herron; 
this work, which continues throughout the 
year and is developing rapidly in several 
cities, attempts to help city women in some- 
what the same way that the home demon- 
stration work of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and the state agricultural col- 
leges helps rural women; housefurnishings, 
clothing, and budgeting were among the 
topics of particular interest. On Wednesday 
the home economics editors of some fifteen 
or twenty magazines and papers were 
entertained at luncheon in a room run by 
alumnae of Simmons College, and on Friday 
the Connecticut Valley Branch of the Mas- 
sachusetts Home Economics Association 
invited all interested in home economics to a 
tea at the Old Day House, an old-fashioned 
New England homestead now used as a tea 
house. 
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United States Bureau of Education. The 
staff of the Bureau has been greatly strength- 
ened within the past few months by the 
addition of seven specialists: Frank M. 
Phillips, chief of the statistical division; 
Emery M. Foster, associate statistician; 
Merle A. Foster, associate statistician; 
James F. Rogers, chief of the school hygiene 
division; Emeline S. Whitcomb, specialist 
in home economics; Annie Reynolds, assist- 
ant specialist, rural education; Mary G. 
Waite, assistant specialist, kindergarten 
education. 

Increased appropriation by Congress for 
the statistical work of the Bureau make 
possible considerable expansion in that 
important division during the present fiscal 
year, and two more assistant statisticians 
are yet to be appointed. 

Miss Whitcomb, who succeeds Mrs. Calvin 
in the home economics work of the Bureau, 
is too well known to home economists to 
need special introduction here. At the 
Chicago meeting and in her cooperation 
with the Education Section she has already 
given evidence of her active interest in the 
American Home Economics Association. 


Smithsonian Health Museum. Material 
is being assembled in the Health Museum 
in the Smithsonian Institution in Wash- 
ington so that it may be opened during the 
convention of the Southern Medical Asso- 
ciation which is to be held in that city 
November 12 to 15. In addition to the 
material which has already been sent to 
the Museum by various government depart- 
ments, the American Red Cross, the Life 
Extension Institute, and other agencies, the 
U. S. Women’s Bureau has about completed 
an exhibit on industrial hygiene, the Ameri- 
can Child Health Association is working 
on an exhibit on child hygiene, and the 
U. S. Public Health Service is to turn over 
the exhibits which have just been returned 
from the exposition in Brazil. Surgeon 
General H. S. Cumming is chairman of the 
committee in charge of this health museum 
and James A. Tobey of the National Health 
Council is secretary. 
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Homemakers’ Course at the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York. Among the study 
hours which Grace Cornell directs for 
special groups is a series for homemakers 
on Saturday and Friday forenoons during 
November and December. Mrs. Frederick 
Lee Ackerman, decorator, Agnes Craig, 
supervisor of home economics, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, and Mrs. Helen Gaston 
Fish, Teachers College, will aid Miss Cornell 
in conducting the classes. Carefully chosen 
specimens from the museum collections and 
from the shops will be used to show the 
value of knowledge and guidance in the 
arrangement of household furnishings. The 
course is free to museum members; for 
others there is a fee of ten dollars. Those 
who remember the illustrated talk which 
Miss Cornell gave on color and design at 
the Chicago meeting will realize at once 
the unusual value of such a course. It 
has a further significance as a first step in 
closer cooperation between our art institu- 
tions and our homes. 


International Conference on Standardi- 
zation. A conference of the secretaries of 
national industrial standardizing bodies was 
held in Switzerland, July third to seventh. 
Thirteen countries were represented, in- 
cluding all of the more important industrial 
nations of Europe and America. 

At the first conference held in London 
two years ago, arrangements were made for 
the systematic interchange of completed 
work, and to some extent, of information on 
work in progress. Experience has shown 
such an early interchange to be extremely 
important. While it was not possible to 
overcome all the difficulties existing by 
virtue of the important industrial consider- 
ations involved, very substantial progress 
was made. It is believed that the steps 
taken in July will lead immediately to a 
substantially increased amount of inter- 
change of information during the earlier 
stages of standardization work, and that 
the way has been paved for a much more 
extensive interchange in the future. 

An example of the work planned by the 
conference is the translation of technical 
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terms of special importance or difficulty in 
standardization work. There will gradually 
be built up such a vocabulary of technical 
terms, mainly in English, French, and 
German, but supplemented as far as may 
be feasible and necessary by the correspond- 
ing terms in other languages. Another 
example is the work undertaken by the 
conference on the classification and nomen- 
clature of standards. 


International Live Stock Show. This 
year’s show will be held in Chicago during 
December. Big plans are being made for 
entertaining several hundred members of 
boys and girls clubs. 


United States Civil Service Examination. 
The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission announces that open competitive 
examinations for matron and seamstress 
will be held throughout the country on 
November 7 and 8, respectively. They 
are to fill vacancies in the Indian Service, 
at entrance salaries ranging from $540 to 
$900 a year, plus the increase of $20 a 
month, and vacancies in positions requiring 
similar qualifications. Appointees are also 
allowed furnished quarters, heat, and light 
free of cost. Full information and appli- 
cation blanks may be obtained from the 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C., or the secretary of the 
board of U. S. civil service examiners at the 
post office or custom house in any city. 


Highway Safety Contest. The Highway 
Education Board announces that $6,500 
will be given in prizes in connection with 
its third annual safety campaign. Training 
children in habits of highway safety is the 
primary purpose, but through them it is 
hoped that the principles of traffic regula- 
tion, for both pedestrians and drivers, may 
be impressed upon adults as well. There 
will be two essay contests, one for pupils 
and the other for teachers in elementary 
schools. The topic for the 600-word essay 
to be written by children is “Highway 
Safety Habits I Should Learn,” and the 
first prize is a gold watch and a trip to 
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Washington. Teachers are invited to sub- 
mit lessons on the subject, “Training Chil- 
dren in Habits of Safety on the Highways,” 
and the first award is five hundred dollars 
and a trip to Washington. Various other 
prizes are offered. All are given by the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce. Full details may be obtained from 
the Highway Education Board, Willard 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


National Education Association. The 
resolutions passed by the Representative 
Assembly on July 6th include: Support of the 
Towner-Sterling bill; confidence that, with 
reasonable economy, the cost of public 
education is not unduly high; belief in the 
responsibility of the state for adequate 
financing of education; demand for greater 
consideration of rural education; necessity 
for improving the status of the teacher; 
disapproval of the influence of politics in 
state educational affairs, with special refer- 
ence to recent events in Pennsylvania; 
endorsement of the Child Labor Amendment 
to the United States Constitution; the im- 
portance of adequate organization and super- 
vision of physical education; the value of 
making the national capital an educational 
center with model educational institutions; 
gratification at the real contribution made to 
education and international amity by the 
World Conference on Education; and endorse- 
ment of the plan to hold similar conferences 
elsewhere. 


Garland School Conference Service. In 
affiliation with the Association for the 
Promotion and Protection of Savings, the 
Garland School, 2 Chestnut Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts, has established a service 
department through which the advice of 
teachers in income management, child 
training, food, clothing, and household 
management may be had upon any problem 
connected with the home. This service may 
consist of individual conferences, group dis- 
cussions, or special classes. 


The Proxy Shoppers, Incorporated, who 
began business in September at 7 East 
Thirty-ninth Street, New York City, witha 
capitalization of $15,000, represent the entry 
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of home economics into the professional 
shopping business, for Isabel Ely Lord, a 
home economist of national reputation, is 
president of the organization and the influ- 
ence of home economics is plainly seen in 
the plans of the firm. 

Aside from filling orders for general 
purchases, they guarantee expert advice 
and offer various types of special service, 
among them help in making a clothing 
budget, in selecting clothing which expert 
study of the individual woman shows to be 
becoming and suitable, in planning and equip- 
ping kitchens, and in interior decoration. 
Miss Lord takes the budget and kitchen 
equipment work; Mary Caldwell Brown, 
vice president of the company, gives the 
clothing design service; and Mrs. Amalie 
Busck Deady, a well-known decorator, is an 
associate in charge of interior decoration. 


Professor Christian Eijkman, well-known 
for the pioneer research in beri-beri and 
other deficiency diseases which he carried 
out in the Dutch East Indies some twenty- 
five years ago, has resigned from the active 
charge of the Hygiene Institute, Utrecht, 
Holland, having reached the age limit for 
such work. 


CALIFORNIA 


Northern Section California Home Eco- 
nomics Association. The last meeting of 
the spring was held at State Teachers Col- 
lege, Chico. The Home Economics Club 
of the college invited those present at the 
meeting to an al fresco luncheon at Bidwell 
Park. All of the meetings were held in 
this park, which is a part of a twenty-one 
hundred acre tract. Before the meeting 
had closed, the Home Economics Club of 
the college became affiliated with the state 
and national associations under the new 
plan. Pearl Walters was elected president 
to succeed Helen Woodward. 


University of California. Several hundred 
teachers and others wee registered in the 
classes of Dr. McCollum and Mrs. Woolman 
at the University of California for the 
summer session. Many also attended as 
auditors. 
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The many who know Dr. Agnes Fay 
Morgan of the Household Science Depart- 
ment will be interested to learn that she 
is now the mother of a baby son born 
June last. 

Personal. Mrs. Ida Sunderlin, president 
of the Southern Section of the state asso- 
ciation, represented that section at the 
meeting in Chicago. Sadie Stark, Chico 
State Teachers College, was present as 
state councilor. 

Gertrude Graham spent the summer in 
Europe. 

Anna Hussey, formerly of Oakland and 
now an instructor in home economics in 
Los Angeles, went to Mexico City for her 
vacation and registered at the University of 
Mexico for two courses in Spanish. 

Lillian Peek of Texas was a visitor in 
California during the National Education 
Association meetings. 

Several California teachers are already 
planning to attend the American Home 
Economics Association meeting in New 
Orleans during the Christmas holidays. 


FLORIDA 


Florida State College for Women. A 
new course in health education was offered 
to summer school students this year. This 
class was thoroughly modern in its system 
of health training, for its basis was practice 
and not mere precept. The course was di- 
vided into two parts—how to live and how 
to teach each others to live; and every 
student made a special effort to build up 
her own health that she might exemplify 
her teachings. At the beginning of the 
course every member was weighed and those 
who were ten or more pounds underweight 
were given a thorough physical examination 
by the college physician. Many defects of 
eyes, ears, throat, nose, and teeth have been 
corrected. Eleven ‘health chores’ were 


worked out by the class, including eating 
gxeen vegetables and fresh fruits, drinking 
milk, sleeping eight hours, and taking at 
least thirty minutes of outdoor exercise 
daily. Each girl had a special card on 
which to keep the record of these chores. 
Individual food charts were also kept, and 
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it was found at the second weighing that 
nearly every underweight subject had 
gained. 

The girls also worked out projects and 
school room devices for presenting and 
stimulating interest in the formation of 
good health habits among the school chil- 
dren, and displayed many of these in the 
form of posters during Health Week which 
was recently conducted by this class. 

Florida is making rapid strides in health 
education. The course of study for the 
public schools is being revised. Physical 
training and health education will be re- 
quired daily of all high school pupils, and 
health training with the Modern Health 
Crusade as the basis will be taught in all 
of the grammar schools and lower grades. 

The tenth annual state short course for 
county scholarship winners in junior home 
demonstration club work was held at the 
College April 17-27, 1923. Ninety-two 
girls from twenty-seven counties were in 
attendance. 

During the two weeks of the short course 
the girls received instruction in cooking 
or demonstration giving, sewing or mil- 
linery, poultry or dairy work, and basketry. 
At the end of the cooking course a dinner 
was served by the class, two of the girls 
acting as host and hostess. Each girl made 
for herself a reed tray and basket. One of 
the best features of the course is the spirit 
of the college girls toward their visitors. 
Each club girl finds among the college 
girls one who, in every sense of the word, is 
a “big sister” to her while she is at the 
college. 

Personal. Flavia Gleason, formerly dis- 
trict home demonstration agent in Louisiana, 
has been appointed state home demonstra- 
tion agent in Florida. 

Lucy Kimball has resigned her position at 
Florida State College for Women and will 
spend the winter at Columbia University 
doing graduate work. 

Helen Carter from Pensacola will also 
study at Columbia University this coming 
year. 

Harriett B. Layton, formerly assistant 
home demonstration agent of Florida has 
accepted a similar position in South Carolina. 
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Minnie Floyd, formerly poultry specialist 
for the home demonstration division in 
Florida has opened a tea room in Orlando, 
Florida. 

May Morse, dairy specialist for the home 
demonstration division, has opened the 
Cherokee Tea Room in Tallahassee. 

Ellen LeNoire has accepted a position 
as district home demonstration agent in 
Nevada. Miss LeNoire was formerly dis- 
trict home demonstration agent for North 
and West Florida. 

Gladys Smith, nutrition specialist in the 
home demonstration division, has gone into 
business at her home in Esley, S. C. 


ILLINOIS 

University of Illinois. Helen Agar, gradu- 
ate of the University of Wisconsin, has been 
appointed assistant in clothing. 

Grace B. Armstrong, who has been doing 
graduate work in Columbia University, will 
be extension specialist in foods and nutrition. 

Ethel Austin, who has spent the past 
year in graduate study at Columbia, has 
accepted the position of instructor in foods. 

Irene Mae Barnes will have charge of the 
work in costume design. 

Edna R. Gray, formerly of Winthrop 
College, South Carolina, will be extension 
specialist in clothing. 

Mrs. Mabel Hollis, who has been studying 
at the University of Chicago, has been 
appointed home furnishing specialist. 

Emma Sparks, home demonstration agent 
in Vinton, Iowa, has been appointed assistant 
state leader in extension. 

Natalie Vasold of Michigan Agricultural 
College will assist in junior club work in 
extension. 

Savilla Wenger, who received her master’s 
degree from the University of Wisconsin 
in June, has been appointed instructor in 
nutrition. 

Mary C. Whitlock, associate in clothing, 
who has spent the past year at Columbia 
doing graduate work, has returned to the 
University. 


MISSOURI 
University of Missouri. Jessie Alice 
Cline has been appointed chairman of the 
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department of home economics at the 
University of Missouri for the coming year. 

Bertha Whipple, who has been in Con- 
stantinople as Dietition in the American 
Hospital the past year, returned to America 
late in August and has resumed her duties 
as assistant professor of home economics 
at the University. 

Virginia Bauer has resigned as instructor 
of home economics and was married to 
Mr. Victor E. Teaney on October 27. She 
will live in Fullerton, California. 

Margaret Bostian, who taught at the 
University during the summer, has gone to 
California and is teaching in the State 
Normal School and the Frances Parker 
School at San Diego. 


MONTANA 


Montana Home Economics Association, 
The fourth annual meeting was held in 
Butte, October 18, 19 and 20, in connec- 
tion with the Western District Teachers’ 
meeting. This association is facing the 
same problem that several other states 
have; namely, how to change from three 
meetings in connection with districts teach- 
ers’ meetings to one general meeting. 

Blanche Lee, state councilor for Montana, 
Julia Tear, Edith Franks, Helen Jones, and 
Gladys Branegan, were Montana repre- 
sentatives at the Chicago meeting. 

Helen Jones, who for the past three years 
has been in charge of the home economics 
department at the Gallatin County High 
School at Bozeman, has gone to Helena, 
where she holds the position of supervisor 
of the home economics in the public schools. 

Edith Franks, for the past five years a 
member of the home economics staff of 
Montana State College, recently resigned to 
accept a position at Michigan Agricultural 
College. 

Florence Fallgatter, formerly of the home 
economics division of the University of Min- 
nesota, has recently assumed the teacher- 
training work at Montana State College. 
Miss Fallgatter will devote one-third of 
her time to the Smith-Hughes state super- 
vision work. 

Adelaide Steele Baylor and Isabel Bevier 
were the principal speakers at the recent 
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session of the Montana Federation of 
Women’s Clubs held in Anaconda. 

Lottie Milam, who has been home eco- 
nomics specialist for the Montana Extension 
‘Service, has resigned to assume charge of 
the home economics department at Modesto 
Junior College at Modesto, California. She 
is succeeded in Montana by Gertrude Hoff- 
man, former home demonstration agent in 
Rosebud County, Montana. 

Doris Ingram, for three years home 
demonstration agent in Stillwater County, 
Montana, has joined the state extension 
staff as assistant state leader of boys’ and 
girls’ clubs. She is taking the place made 
vacant by the resignation of Emily Linhoff. 


NEW ENGLAND 


New England Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The first general meeting of the 
year was held in Perkins Hall, Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, Boston, 
on the afternoon of September 29. The 
president, Jeannie B. Kenrick, was in the 
chair and Mrs. Norton gave the principal 
talk, “Home Economics in Constantinople.” 
‘There were also brief reports of the general 
and sectional sessions of the American 
Home Economics Association by members 
who had attended the annual meeting in 
Chicago. 

The Institutional Management Section 
met in the same place on October 25. ‘The 
program included a talk on buying silver 
by Wm. R. Mitchell, of Reed and Barton, 
and one on buying linen by a representative 
of Belfast Manufacturing Company. 


University of New Hampshire. The 
name of the New Hampshire State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, at Dover, 
N. H., has been changed by act of legislature 
and since July 1 it is officially known as the 
University of New Hampshire. 


PERSONAL 


Edith Franks, state supervisor of home 
economics, Montana, goes 
Agricultural College. 


to Michigan 
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Anna W..u.ams, has secured a leave of 
absence fror the University of Colorado 
and will continue work for her doctor’s 
degree at the University of Illinois. 

Edith Palmer, from the art department 
at Ames, Iowa, has been elected Professor 
of related art at Purdue University. A new 
department has been created as a division 
of the home economics department. 

Maurine Lantz has become assistant 
supervisor of vocational home economics in 
Illinois. She took up her duties July 1st. 
Ruby Sundell, recently in charge of this 
work, was married July 9th to E. V. Giehl. 

Ethel Phelps and Alice Biester who are 
back from Yale after a year’s work toward 
their doctor’s degree, have again become 
members of the home economics faculty at 
the University of Minnesota. 

Amanda Ebersole, who was on the teach- 
ers’ training staff at the University of Min- 
nesota, is to have similar duties this year at 
the University of Tennessce. 

Mary E. Barber, instructor of foods and 
cookery, Teachers College, has become 
director of home economics work for the 
Kellogg Cereal Company, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. She will organize the work there. 

Ruth Atwater is the new head of the 
home economics department at Skidmore 
College, Saratoga Springs, New York. 

Nina Crigler, state leader of home eco- 
nomics extension, Kansas, has been elected 
head of home economics department, Uni- 
versity of Arizona. 

Emma Knight, formerly supervisor of 
lunchrooms, Newark, New Jersey, opened 
a tearoom October Ist on Broad Street, 
New York. 

Anne Turley, recently head of home eco- 
nomics extension in Montana, has gone 
into business in Portland, Oregon. Blanche 
Lee, assistant state leader, succeeds Miss 
Turley. 

Jessie Whitacre, head of home economics 
department at Logan, Utah, has resigned 
and this year will work for her doctor’s 
degree. 

Mrs. Ruth Hill Arnold of Chicago has 
been appointed household director at Lake 
Erie College and took up her work at the 
opening of the college year. 


